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PART VIII.——CHAPTER XXIV. 
W3EN Vincent was set down in the dark- 
ness and silence of the Sunday night in the 
Dover railway station, stunned as he was by 
all that he had heard and seen, and worn 
out with fatigue and want of rest, his facul- 
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man with light thin hair and mustache, two 
ladies, one with a blue veil. With a pang 
which penetrated through the cloud of fatigue 
which enveloped him, he did his best to de- 
scribe Susan as he had seen her last, and 
repeated with melancholy mechanical itera- 


ties were not at his command, as they ought | tion the one circumstance he knew about 
to have been at the command of a man in | the other companion of her flight—the blue 
such desperate straits, and with such a mat- | veil. This dreadful piece of female drapery 
ter in his hands. When his fellow-passen- | seemed to float through the occurrences of 
gers trooped away with all the bustle and the past week, visible through the feverish 
excitement of travellers who had then only | haze which obliterated all distinctions of 
completed the first stage of their journey to day and night, and made a kind of dull 
the pier, and the night-boat which waited to | eternity, broken by no divisions of time, of 
carry them across the Channel, he, left be-| this terrible crisis in Vincent’s history. The 
hind, after being vainly stimulated by vari-| description, however, gained him some in- 
ous porters and attendants with adjurations | formation, though not what he sought. The 
to make haste, and warnings that he would party had left the inn an hour or two before 
be too late, stumbled out at length into the |—suddenly, as if upon some sudden news 
unknown place—into the gloom of night— or unexpected necessity— where, nobody 
only half aware of the immediate occupa-| could tell. Vincent received the account of 
tion that lay before him. The image of | their departure dimly, scarcely able to fol- 





Susan grew hazy before her brother’s eyes. 
Mary’s revelation did not move him now 
with the quickening thrill of anguish and 
rage which had at first stirred him when he 
heard it. He had no longer his wits about 
him; anxiety, fear, the impulse of revenge, 
were all obliterated by the utter weariness 
which dulled all his senses, and made the 
necessity of throwing down his wearied 
limbs in some corner, and somehow drop- 
ping to sleep, more imperative than any 
other need. He had not energy enough to 
ask where the hotel was to which Mary had 
directed him, but wandered along in the 
darkness with the sound of the sea booming 
in his ears—sounding all the more thundery 
and tempestuous because it was unseen. 
This heavy unaccustomed cadence aided the 
dull effect of weariness. His own thoughts 
left him altogether—he was scarcely con- 
scious of anything but the measured roll of 
the sea and the languor of his own worn-out 
frame, as he went on mechanically towards 
the lights before him. When he came into 
the brighter street, and began to encounter 
other wayfarers, his mind returned to him 
so far that he became dimly aware of what 
he had todo. The hotel of which Mary had 
told him was directly in his way, and the 
sight of it roused him still farther. He went 
in and asked first for Mr. Fordham, and 
then for Colonel Mildmay, without any suc- 
cess. Then he described the party—a tall 


low its details; but he understood that it 
'was most probable they must have gone 
across the Channel, and had consciousness 
enough left to rush as fast as his wearied 
limbs would carry him to the pier. Had he 
been in time enough, he would have leaped 
on board the boat without further question, 
and gone hopelessly far away from poor 
Susan and her terrible fate; but the col- 
ored lamp on the mast of the steamer was 
just gliding out of the shelter of the harbor 
as he stumbled down through the darkness 
into the midst of the dispersing lookers-on, 
Nobody there could tell him anything about 
that blue veil; there was no other boat till 
morning—and whether the party he pursued 
had gone in this one, he could get no infor- 
mation. It was very late, very dark and” 
cold, and the ominous moan of the sea again 
bewildered all the confused powers he had 
left. He took his troubled way back again 
to the inn, possessed above everything with 
an overwhelming desire to throw himself 
down somewhere and rest. When he had 
got into a room there, he summoned once 
more the waiter who had first identified the 
fugitives. He wanted to hear over again, 
if perhaps he could understand a little more 
clearly this time the particulars of their de- 
parture. 
“Ivs my opinion they’ve not gone off 
yet,” said the man: “ just afore you come 
in, sir, going the opposite way from the pier, 
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I see the man-servant passing by. It was 
he as took off the boxes; but they hadn’t 
no boxes—what am I thinking of? that was 
the wonderfullest thing about them; the 
bags and the wraps, and them things. I 
don’t believe they have gone off—not after 
seeing the man.” 

“Then where do you think they are?” 
said Vincent, getting up wearily. He threw 
on again the coat he had just taken off with 
a sigh of fatigue and exhaustion: as long 
as anything could be done he must not 
rest; but. rest was the thing which of all 
others appeared at that moment most de- 
sirable in his eyes. 

“That’s just what I can’t say; but if I 
was you, sir, I’d make some more inquiries 
afore going off in the boat,” said the man. 
“T’d send and ask at the railway, and—and 
at the livery stables, if they’ve hired any 
carriages —or anywhere else as could be 
thought upon. There’s an up train as is 
just off; shall I send to the station and 
make inquiries if they’ve been seen there ? ” 

“Do,” said Vincent, dropping back again 
into his chair. He threw himself on the 
sofa when the waiter left him, and was so 
deep asleep when that functionary returned, 
that, stranger though he was, he had not 
the heart to wake the worn-out young man. 
It was morning before the young minister 
awoke out of that profound slumber—woke 
chilled and aching and confused, in the 
dark, with the untouched meal, which he 
had ordered the previous night, still on the 
table, the candle flaring in its socket, and 
he hjmself totally unaware how long he had 
lain there. He stumbled up making an 
effort to recover himself, but only to find, 
when he looked at his watch by the expir- 
ing light of the candle, that it was still early 
morning—too early to do anything—and that 
he must have slept for hours. In the inter- 
val that elapsed before the first sounds of 
awakening life in the house, he had time to 
go over all the succession of events which 
had made this last week more important 
than many past years. Of all that had hap- 
pened, two particulars remained most deeply 
impressed upon Vincent’s mind—Mrs. Hil- 
yard’s face in that railway carriage looking 
out upon him, calm, deadly, conscious of its 
terrible purpose—and poor Mary’s burst of 
inconsolable weeping, expressive beyond all 
power of words, when he had asked her for 





Susan. Such thoughts made the daylight 
hideous as it crept chill and slow upon the 
awakening house. Pale, grim, and ghastly 
was the face which the unhappy young man 
saw in the glass as he attempted a hasty 
toilette. No news of the fugitives had been 
heard at the railway. They had not left by 
the morning boat—so the waiter informed 
him when he went down-stairs; the rest 
was in his own hands. 

But a man, accustomed only to the habits 
of an honorable and virtuous life, is sadly at 
a loss when he has to contend with the de- 
vices of guilt and cunning. Vincent went 
to inquire at the other hotels—went to the 
pier, the railway, the livery stables, as his 
friend the waiter suggested, without hearing 
anything of the party of which he was in 
search. He spent all the morning so, always 
baffled and growing hopeless. Another 
steamer sailed at midday, by which, if he 
obtained no information in the mean time, 
he had resolved to cross over to Calais, and 
try whether any clue were to be obtained 
there. With this thought in his mind, he 
was making his way through a back street 
towards the hotel, where already the prompt 
curiosity and interest of the common mind 
in anything mysterious had made him almost 
a person of consequence. Round one of the 
houses in the street a little crowd had con- 
gregated. As Vincent approached, a police- 
man darted forth from the throng, jumped 
into a passing cab, and drove off at a noisy 
pace, making more demonstration than 
speed. ‘“ He'll get her, sure enough,” said 
one of the bystanders, as Vincent came up. 
“Murder will out. He’ll run her down 
afore she’s far from here. She aint got 
such a start, but that Jim will soon be on 
her heels; and I shouldn’t wonder if there 
was a good reward. He’s a gentleman, 
though he’s a bad ’un—that’s clear.” 

“Yes,” said a woman ;, “it’s only them 
as calls themselves gentlefolks as ever do 
put a poor girl crazed o’ that way. Poor 
soul! They say she aint no more than 
twenty or so by her looks; and if it wasn’t 
murder, and law, and the crowner, and all 
that, oh, wouldn’t it be served him right, the 
villain, to drive a poor thing out o’ her 
senses, and ruin her, and bring her toshame! 
It’s him as Jim should ha’ been after, and 
not her as is drove out o’ her wits, and don’t 
know what’s she a-doing of; and I hope 
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she'll get clear out o’ his hands, and get off, | were dizzy with the spectacle, or some feeble 
if she has killed the man. He’s done worse} power of movement still remained in the 
nor kill her.” murdered body, but his mind was too much 

*“ What is it?” asked Vincent, with a| stunned to consider which it was. 
warning thrill in his breast. “ You must come out of here,” said the 

“QO sir, it’s a poor thing as has been| man at the door, grasping him rudely by the 
ruined and betrayed, and she’s been and|arm. ‘ Nobody’s allowed in here but the 
took a pistol and shot him, and the police| doctors and the police. Who is it that’s 
is after her. I see them come in last night.| kept her word—eh? What do you mean? 
There come three in a cab, though this aint | You'll speak to the inspector, you shall, be- 
no place for gentlefolks. I said to my mas-|fore you get out o’ here.” 
ter, says I, they aint no good, folks like that; ‘Where is she?” said Vincent, as he 
a-coming to the Swan; and look ye here, | yielded mechanically to the touch, and fol- 
what’s come of it? There was one on ’em} lowed the guardian of the death-room into 
was lovely—that one in the blue veil.” another apartment. 

** Make way!” said Vincent, with a stifled} ‘* Maybe you can tell us?” said the sus- 
cry. He pressed in through the crowd, | picious policeman. ‘ She’s kept her word, 
conscious of nothing round him, putting/ech, has she? T’ll put down them words. 
aside with mechanical care the women and | You'll wait for the inspector before you get 
babies who clustered closest to the door. | out of here.” 

His visible excitement was irresistible, and| ‘And the others,” said Vincent, waking 
could not be set aside. The policeman at) slowly out of that trance of horror ; ‘ where 
the door suffered him to enter in the whirl- | are those unhappy girls ? they have nothing 
wind of passion which enveloped him. Hej} to do with it. One of them is my sister; 
sprang up the stairs in two or three steps, |let me see her. I have come after that— 
pressed to a half-open door, within which he | that accursed villain there. God forgive 
saw some people assembled, and, unawares | me ; he has gone to his account—I have 
thrusting aside a man who stopped him, | followed him to rescue my sister. Call the 
went into that chamber of death. Several | | people of the house ; they will know where 
people were round the bed—one a surgeon, | she is. What do you mean by keeping your 
occupied with the prostrate figure there. ‘hand on me?” 

Vincent, over the heads of the. spectators,| ‘’Cause o’ what yousaid. She’s kep her 
gazed with burning eyes at that horrible spec- | word,” said the policeman. ‘ You just give 
tacle. No thought of Susan was in his mind, | an account of yourself afore you leave here. 
as with haggard face and horror-stricken | I don’t know about no girls; there was one 
soul he gazed at the shattered head bound | with hin—light-haired, twenty year old or 
up in bloody bandages, searce recognizable, so, pretty looking, as is the one as has glone 
except by sharp eyes of love or hate, which | the deed. Jim Daly’s gone after her. He'll 
lay on that mean pillow. “ She has kept her | bring her back, I reckon, to-night, and then 
word,” he said to himself, with a groan of you'll see whether she’s kep her word or 
horror. He did not observe the start and not.” 

rustle round him, which proved that he had} Vincent sat down mechanically, and gazed 
spoken aloud. He was far too deeply ab- | at the speaker with uncomprehending eyes, 
sorbed to think of himself, or to remember | The fact that he himself was detained did 
that he had any interest inthe matter. She; not strike him at first, for Susan must be 
had kepther word. There he lay, no longer | here ; neither was his intelligence sufficiently 
capable of harm, that villain, without rath or disengaged to understand that his sister was 
mercy, whom the young priest would not| accused. Close by him wasa bell; he rung 
curse at her bidding, yet whom he had cursed _ it violently, as the first means that occurred 
in the anguish of his heart. Murdered! Vin-|to him of throwing light on the matter. 
cent’s heart stood still ; his pulses refused to | The sound brought up the terrified mistress 
beat; his very life forsook him at the sight. | of the house, attended half-way up the stair 
He stood there, gazing with the fascination of by a throng of curious women. The land- 
horror, unaware of the curiosity that now lady was only too glad to be permitted to 


centred upon himself. Either his own eyes speak. She poured out upon him the tragic 
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history of the night and morning. As Vin-| At this crisis, while Vincent, half-crazed 
sent listened—often breaking in upon her | with the intolerable horror of this new blow, 
at first with questions, but at length, as the | struggled fiercely with the man who had 
horrible truth dawned upon him, suddenly | mounted guard upon him, the inspector, a 
regaining his self-command, and following | cool and wary Scotchman, made his appear- 
the tale with breathless dismay and terror|ance. The sight of a person endued with 
—the true state of the case became dread- | some authority recalled the unhappy young 
fully apparent. Susan, and no other, ap-|man to himself. Before this new judge the 
peared against that lurid firmament. It | whole case was stated, and Vincent eagerly 
was she who, when the sharp report of the | described Mrs. Hilyard, whom in other cir- 
pistol startled the house, was met on the|cumstances he might have tried to screen 
stair, ghastly and pallid, escaping from the | and cover, but whom now he was feverishly 
scene of the murder. The people of the | anxious to have identified, as having been 
house were profuse in regrets that they had | at least seen by somebody in the house. But 
suffered her to escape ; but “ when she came | his little audience looked at him with in- 
she was that innocent and distressed-look- | credulous faces, the policeman suspicious, 
ing, sir,” said the apologetic landlady. |the woman compassionate, the inspector at- 
‘‘ She kind o’ clung to me, sir, and said as | tentive and taking notes. Nobody had seen 
they were a-going to be married; for I| her; nothing had occurred to direct atten- 
could tell as they weren’t married, and some- | tion from Susan; nd passing figure or sus- 
thing was wrong. She kept close by the | picious footstep had complicated the direct 
t’other miss, the poor soul did; and how he | unbroken evidence which seemed to connect 
got her by herself I couldn’t tell nobody. I ‘the unhappy girl with this crime. The in- 
reckon he druv her to it with some bad! spector, however, who was sufficiently ex- 
usage or other; that’s all as I can tell. I | perienced to know that the clearest appar- 





think, for my part, as she snatched up the i conclusion is not always the true one, 


pistol to save herself. I don’t believe as it | yielded to Vincent’s entreaties so far as to 
was wilful. My man says as it’s no worse |have the house searched. No one, of 
nor manslaughter at the most, and that isn’t | course was to be found. Up-stairs, in one 
hanging,” cried the compassionate woman. | of the bedrooms, lay a flimsy piece of 
Vincent started with the sudden force of | gauze, which excited Vincent almost be- 
passionate dismay and indignation as this | yond the possibility of self-control. It was 
horrible truth burst upon him. He thrust the blue veil—fatal ensign of misery; he 
away the alarmed policeman, who was off | seized it in his hands, and would lave torn 
his guard. ‘ Where is she!” cried the lit like a maniac. Then a wiser suggestion 
youngman. “ She! Don’t youunderstand |came to his disturbed mind. Where was 
me? the woman who followed him, tracked |the girl? She had disappeared stealthily 
him, vowed to kill him—have none of you | and unseen. She had not gone with Susan, 
seen her? Fools! do you think an innocent iwho had left the house alone, as all the peo- 
girl could do it? Where is that woman? | ple about could prove. Who had conveyed 
Has she come into the house like a ghost |away this helpless, beautiful child, for 
without being seen? I tell you she vowed | whom the disguise of the veil was no longer 
to kill him, and she has done it. Search|needed? Even the inspector was roused 
the house; perhaps she is still here.” by this thickening of the mystery. It be- 

“Lord bless us! the poor young gentle- | gan to appear probable that some other 
man’s gone out o’ his senses. There’s been | secret agent had been somehow involved. 
nobody here but the young woman,” cried | The suggestion, however, made the people 
the landlady. ‘Not a soul, sir, you may |of the house indignant. The landlady’s 
take my word; it was nobody else as done | sympathy for Susan turned into hot resent- 
it. O Lord! what’s the good of struggling? | ment and indignation. She began to feel 
Let him go through all the house, if that’s | her own character involved in the proof of 
what he wants, p’liceman. There aint noth- her statement, that nobody else had entered 
ing to concealin my house. I feel for him, I} the house. Affairs were still in this state, 
do. He’s welcome to search all through, he when Vincent, having satisfactorily proved 
is. There aint no woman a-hiding here.” | that he arrived only the night before, and 
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could not possibly have anything to do with 
the murder, was permitted to go away to 
hasten to his distressed mother at Carling- 
ford. He went, tortured with the most 
horrible apprehensions as was natural, 
afraid to hope that Susan had gone to her 
mother, — fearing sudden death, madness, 
or suicide, for the unhappy girl thus sud- 
denly reft out of the peacefulness of her 
youth into circumstances so desperate. 
When he entered Carlingford late at night, 
it was with insupportable pangs of suspense 
and alarm that he looked into the faces he 
met on the lighted streets. Were they 
looking at him with a consciousness of some 


horrible shadow which enveloped him ? | 


Tozer’s shop was already shut — earlier 


than usual, surely; and two or three peo- | 


ple stood talking at the open door, clearly 
visible against the gaslight, which still 
burned bright within, pointing, as Vincent 
thought, across the street. Farther up, 


opposite his own house—ah, there was no | 
mistaking that little throng of excited | 


spectators looking up at the lighted win- 
dows. The young man rushed upon them 
with an impulse of unreasoning rage. 
“What are you doing there?” he shouted 


hoarsely to the nearest group. The by-| 


standers gave way before him, half alarmed, 
half ashamed, and slunk off into the shad- 
ows, only, as his eyes, sharpened with pas- 
sion, could divine, to return again as soon 


as he was gone. The door opened at the} 


sound of his voice. Several people were 


door of the sitting-room in which he had 
spent so many quiet hours. Neither mother 
nor sister were there; instead of them, a 
rough-featured man in a blue travelling- 
coat, and Tozer, flushed and argumentative, 
standing by the table. What the contro- 
versy was that was going on between them, 
the unhappy minister could not pause to 
think. He went up to the stranger, seized 
him violently, and ordered him out of the 
room. He did not understand the expla- 
nation that followed, nor Tozer’s remon- 





strances. He forced the fellow to the door, 
only to be overpowered there by the inter- 
vention of the deacon, who grasped him 
firmly with arms less passionate but stronger 
than his own. “He has the law on his 
side,” said Tozer; “it aint for nothing 
he’s here: for the sake of them poor women, 
keep quiet, and try and come to yourself, 
I’m your friend, Mr. Vincent—I always 
was; I’m not one as will desert a man in 
trouble. Take time, sir, and consider, and 
come to yourself—there aint none but friends 
here.” 
CHAPTER XXV. 

WHEN Vincent came to himself, and be- 
‘gan to see clearly as they were, without 
any mists of excitement to obscure them, 
'the true horrors of his position, his mind, 





pete d to meet the worst. It was Susan 
| who was raving close by. In his own chair 


| Sat the officer of justice, with a warrant in 
| his hands for the arrest of the unhappy girl; 


in the hall, all in an excited condition. | and opposite to himself sat Tozer the rep- 


Common life, with its quiet summonses and | resentative of ‘ the connection ”—of Salem 
answers, was over. Wild confusion, agita- | —of all that gave character and bread to 
tion, breathless expectancy, surrounded him, | the dissenting minister—fully aware of the 
His landlady came forward immediately to | horrible circumstances by which he was now 
lament her own misfortune, and upbraid! surrounded. Vincent recovered himself 
him with the wrong he had done her. “I/ slowly, and looked his dreadful position 
took in the pastor for a lodger, because he! in the face; no concealment was possible 
was sure to be respectable and steady,” cried now—no preserving of appearances, hard 
the hysterical woman, “and this is what he | though the widow had fought for it. Al- 
has brought upon me!” | ready all Carlingford believed that the min- 

“ What is the meaning of all this ? ” said | ister’s sister was a murderess—already their 
Vincent, looking round him with wild fury ; | ‘innocent honorable name was held up to 
but he did not wait for an answer. He went! public odium. The young man raised him- 
up to his rooms to know the worst. As hej self up from the sofa on which he had 
rushed breathless up-stairs, loud outcries of | thrown himself, and faced his position, col- 
delirium reached him. In his horror and | lecting all his forces. He turned his eyes 
anguish he could not recognize the voice—| away from the stranger, and turned them 
was it his mother who had given away under | upon Tozer. While all was wild, unnatu- 
the terrible burden? He dashed open the} ral, and desperate—while he was among 
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people who knew nothing of him nor his! 


antecedents, it was more bearable, but the 
eyes of the butterman bent upon him, 
brought other aggravations to the misery. 
All the proprieties of his past life—the 
honor of his profession, the spotless repu- 
tation of his youth—stared upon him in 
horrible contrast out of Tozer’s dull gray 
eyes. Not his sister’s danger or disgrace 
alone, but his own ruin—the loss of all his 
training, the shipwreck of his life, flashed 
upon the mind of the young minister. This 
had to be faced as well as the darker and 
more frightful wretchedness. 

“Tf there’s anything as can be done,” 
said Tozer, ‘ it’s best not to lose no time in 
doing of it. I’d speak to Mr. Brown in the 
High Street, if Iwas you. She’s young, and 
was aggravated awful—so the man tells 
me. She might be got off.” 

“Tam not afraid for my sister—she has 


nothing to do with ¢hat,” said Vincent, | 


waving his hand towards the stranger. 
“ She has suffered enough already—we have 
all suffered. But this is folly. It may kill 
her, but it can never stand examination. I 
have been on the spot, and know that.” 


“Tf you’ve been on the spot, maybe you 
can tell what the crowner’s verdict was,” 
said the policeman, with a sneer. 


Vincent made no answer. He rose up 
and approached Tozer, whose friendly looks 
went to his heart. ‘ Must I endure him 
here ? ” said the poor minister, “ because of 
this horrible, false, accursed accusation, 
must I bear him here ?” 

“Mr. Vincent, sir, you mustn’t swear. 
I’m as sorry for you as a man can be; but 


you’re a minister, and you mustn’t give | 


way,” said Tozer. ‘I’ve been a-trying of 
him if bail could be took, but they say bail 
can’t be took in a case of murder, and—not 
meaning to say nothing to vex you—he 
tells me as the evidence is clear again her. 
Well, I wont say no more—to think as a 
young creature, and a minister’s daughter, 
and a mother like what she’s got, could go 
and do anything like that, it aint what a 
man can believe, Mr. Vincent, whatever 
anybody says; and your own father, if he 
was living couldn’t be more sorry nor me. 
But my advice is, keep him here quiet, and 
don’t let nothing get out no more nor can 
be helped ; and if it aint true, it’ll be found 
out and settled afore the young lady’s able 
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to be moved. It’s a dispensation o’ Provi- 
dence that she’s took so bad now. Hear to 
her, poor soul!—but, Mr. Vincent,” said 
Tozer, drawing him close, and confiding his 
doubt in a whisper, “what she says is best 
not to be listened to, if you'll take my ad- 
vice. It aint to be built upon what a poor 
creature says in a fever, but them sort of 
words and screechings don’t come out of 
nothing but a troubled mind. She might 
be under great temptation, and do it in a 
moment unawares. Well, I'll not say no 
more; but my advice is, as you keep the 
man quiet here, and don’t say nothing about 
it as can be helped. If it could be kept 
private from the Salem folks,” said Tozer, 
not without some anxiety in his face, “ it 
would be for the best. Them women do 
make such a talk about everything. I 
wouldn’t undertake to say but there might 
be some unpleasantness about it, Mr. Vin- 
cent,” added the worthy deacon, looking up 
at him with troubled eyes, “ though how 
anybody could go for to blame you. But 
there’s pretty sure to be some unpleasant- 
ness, and the only way as I can see is just 
to put up with it, and stand your ground, and 
do your duty all the same. And I for one 
will stand by you, sir,” said Tozer, rising to 
his feet with a little glow of conscious gen- 
erosity and valor, and shaking the hand of 
the poor young minister with cordial kind- 
ness—“ I’ll stand by you, sir, for one, what- 
ever happens; and we'll tide it out, Mr. 
Vincent, that’s what we’ll do, sir, if you can 
but hold on.” 

“Thank you,” said poor Vincent, moved 
to the heart—“thank you. I dare not 
think how it is all to end, but thank you all 
the same ; I shall not forget what you say.” 

“ And tell your mother,” continued Tozer, 
swelling to a little triumph in his own mag- 
nanimity—* tell your mother as I said so; 
tell her as I’ll stand by you through thick 
and thin ; and we'll pull through, we’ll pull 
through!” said the butterman, slowly dis- 
appearing, with a face radiant with conscious 
bounty and patronage, through the open 
door. 

Vincent had followed him with an instinct 
of civility and gratitude. Just as Tozer 
withdrew, a fresh burst of outcry came from 
the sick-room, ringing through the excited 
house. The deacon turned round half-way 
down the stair, held up his hands, listened, 
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and made a movement of wondering pity 
towards the closed door which hid Susan, 
but did not keep in hér cries. The wretched 
minister drew back from that compassion- 
ate gesture as if some one had struck him a 
blow. He went back and threw himself 
down on the sofa, and covered his face with 
his hands. The pity and the patronage 
were the last drop of humiliation in his bit- 
ter cup. Hot tears came to his eyes; and 
there, beside him, was Susan’s pursuer, 
watchful and silent, spying upon his misery. 
It seemed to him more than flesh and blood 
could bear. 

Some time elapsed, however, before Vin- 
cent had the courage to meet his mother. 
When those dreadful outcries sank into ex- 
haustion, and all for the moment was quiet 
in the sick-room, he sent to tell her he had 
arrived, and went to the dreadful door which 
she kept closed so jealously. He was afraid 
to meet her eye when she came to him, and 
noiselessly drew him within. Judging by 
himself, he had not ventured to think what 
his mother’s horror and despair would be. 
But Mrs.’Vincent put her arms round her 
son with an exclamation of thanksgiving. 
“QO Arthur, thank God you are come! 
NowlI shall be able to bear it,” cried his 
mother. She cried a little upon his breast, 
and then wiped her eyes and looked up at 
him with quivering lips. ‘O Arthur, what 
my poor darling must have come through!” 
said Mrs. Vincent, with a wistful appeal to 
him in her tender eyes. She said nothing 
of the darker horror. It lay upon her soul 
a frightful, inarticulate shadow; but in the 
mean time she could only think of Susan 
and her fever—that fever which afforded a 
kind of comfort to the mother—a proof that 
her child had not lost her innocence lightly, 
but that the shock had been to Susan a hor- 
rible convulsion, shaking earth and heaven. 
The mother and son went together to the 
bedside to look at the unhappy cause of all 
their sorrows—she clinging with her tender 
hand to his arm, wistful now, and afraid in 
the depths of her heart lest Arthur, who was 
only a man, might be hard upon Susan in 
her terrible abasement. It was more than 
a year since Vincent had seen his sister. 
Was it Susan? The grandeur of the 
stricken form, the features sublimed and 
elevated, the majestic proportions into 
which this awful crisis of fate had devel- 
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oped the fair-haired girl of Lonsdale, struck 
her brother with unspeakable awe and pity. 
Pity and awe; but yet another feeling min- 
gled in the wonder with which he gazed 
upon her. A thrill of terror came over 
him. That frightful, tropical blaze of pas- 
sion, anguish, and woe which had pro- 
duced this sudden development, had it de- 
veloped no unknown qualities in Susan’s 
heart? As she lay.there in the majesty of 
unconsciousness, she resembled more a 
woman who could avenge herself, than a 
soft girl, the sudden victim of a bad man. 
Vincent turned away from the bed with an 
involuntary shudder. He would not, could 
not, look at her again: he left his mother 
to her unceasing vigil, and himself went to 
his own room, to try if rest were possible. 
Rest, with his sister accused of murder, a 
prisoner in the hands of justice—with that 
rude sentinel of the law watching lest his 
prisoner should escape him, making an im- 
promptu couch of Vincent’s sofa—with Susan 
herself so strangely changed, turned to an- 
other creature, suggesting to her brother’s 
mind awful involuntary visions of passion- 
ate self-defence, self-horror, revenge, at the 
suggestion of which his very heart failed 
within him—but weariness is omnipotent 
with youth. He did sleep by snatches, in 
utter fatigue and exhaustion—slept long 
enough to secure for himself the unspeaka- 
ble torture of waking to the renewed horror 
of a new day. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


To find Susan’s pursuer in the parlor when 
he entered it next morning—to see this man 
seated at breakfast, in horrible composure 
and cheerfulness, within hearing of his sis- 
ter’s ravings, was almost more than Vincent 
could bear. He had to subdue himself by 
every argument of necessity before he could 
bring his mind to tolerate the presence of 
the man who, after all, was compassionate 
enough, and as unobtrusive, as a man could 
| be, whose presence alone was the most un- 
| bearable of all intrusions. ‘The minister 
wasted no time in that desecrated room. 
When he had seen his mother, who whis- 
pered to him accounts of Susan’s illness 
which his brain was too much excited to 
take in, he went away immediately to the 
railway, and hastened to town, where he 
went to consult a lawyer, and to secure the 
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attention of the detective police, in whose 


miracles of skill he had, like other inexperi- | 
enced people, the most perfect confidence, | 
to Mrs. Hilyard and his own suspicions. | 


pearance of the girl of whom he knew her 
to be in search, and all the suspicious cir- 
cumstances involved, to the keen detective, 
who was to set out upon the track instantly, 


Vincent was not rich—all that he had in| the Nonconformist returned to Carlingford 
the world would scarcely be enough to retain | with a mind somewhat calmed out of its 


a fit defender for his unhappy sister, if she | 


first horror. The story did not convulse the 


had to undergo that frightful ordeal. Would | nerves of the calm lawyer with shivers of 
it not be better if she died, and escaped that | wonder or pain; he entered into it quietly, 


last crowning misery? He took up the 
papers as the thought entered his mind, 
while he was still waiting in the lawyer’s 
office. There he found the whole terrible | 
tale made into a romance of real life, with | 
details which made him half mad. As he 
stood wiping the heavy dew from his fore- 
head, almost frantic with rage and despair, 
the quick eye of his misery caught a couple 
of clerks in another corner of the office, 
over another newspaper, full of lively inter- 
est and excitement. It was Susan’s story | 
that interested them ; the compiler of it had | 
heightened with romantic details those hid- | 
eous bare facts which had changed all his | 
life, and made the entire world a chaos to 
Vincent ; and all over the country, by this 
time, newspaper readers were waking up 
into excitement about this new case of love, 
revenge, and crime. The minister dashed 
the paper from his hands, and trod on it 
with an insane impulse; not enough to be 
rent asunder in heart and life—not enough 
to have every hope quenched out of his 
firmament, and every possibility of honor 
or happiness extinguished from his exist- 
ence; but the whole public of England must 
be amused with his agonies, and find the 
excitement of a romance in the worse than 
ruin which was overwhelming his humble 
house. To go to the cool lawyer just then, 
to subdue the fever of powerless resentment 
against the world, and rebellion against his 
own fate, and to enter into all the partieu- 
lars of his business with sufficient calmness 
to be understood, was a hard matter; but 
perhaps it was well for Vincent that he had 
todo it. To be obliged to talk of this fright- 
ful tragedy as a matter of business, was good 
for him; it brought him down to necessary 
fact, and calmed the passion which had 
almost overmastered his powers. When 
he had secured the service of the solicitor 
who would manage Susan’s case, if it must 
come to that, and described Mrs. Hilyard, 








her appearance at the railway, the disap- 


without any particular expression of feeling ; 
the detective officer was not shocked; alto- 
gether, this episode calmed Vincent, and 
enabied him to regard the whole matter with 


‘less excited eyes. He went back again by 


the train, deeply depressed and anxious, but 
not so susceptible to every glance and word 
as he had been an hour or two before. He 
tried to take a certain gloomy satisfaction 
from the fact that now everything was 
known. Fear of discovery could no longer 
appall the stricken household ; and to meet 
the horror in the face was less dreadful than 
to feel themselves skulking under a secret 
shadow which might at any moment be found 
out. He set his face sternly, and looked 
everybody full in the eyes who looked at 
him, as he once more elighted at the familiar 
station. He accepted the fact that people 
were talking of him, pitying him, coutem- 
plating him with wonder and fright, as some- 
how involved in an atmosphere of tragedy 
and crime. With this feeling he went slowly 
along George Street on his homeward way, 
with no susceptibility left in him, so far as 
he was aware, except as concerned this sud- 
den calamity which had swallowed up his 
life. 

When suddenly the sound of a carriage 
stopping came dully upon his cars; he would 
not have noted or heard it but for the sound 
that followed of some one calling his own 
name, and the soft rush of footsteps on the 
pavement ; even then he did not turn round 
to see who called him. It was accordingly 
with a thrill of strange emotion—a strange, 
sudden, guilty suffusion of delight over all 
his tingling frame and aching heart, even in 
the midst of his suffering, that he felt the 
light touch of Lady Western’s hand first 
laid on his arm, then softly stealing within 
it in the sudden sympathy which possessed 
her as she looked up into his colorless face. 
It was pity and natural kindacss which 
prompted the young Dowager to this un- 
wonted familiar touch. She was sorry for 
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him to the bottom of her heart—she would | 
fain have made him amends somehow for | Though he did not speak another word, the 
the terrible evil which had come upon him. | sound of his voice, the expression of his 
With the natural impulse of a woman to | face, betrayed him. He put his hand in- 
caress or soothe, or cheat a man anyhow out | voluntarily upon the little hand that rested 
of that look of suffering which it is intolera- | on his arm. It was all so sudden that his 
ble to her to see on his face, Lady Western | self-command forsook him. A smile trem- 
acted instinctively, without thinking what | bled upon his face as he looked down at her 
she did. Ske slid her beautiful hand into | with all his heart in his eyes. ‘Then I can 
his arm, clung to him, looked up with her | bear it,” said the poor young minister, over- 
lovely appealing face and eyes full of tears |whelmed and penetrated by that exquisite 


“Then I can bear it,” said Vincent. 


to the pale face of the minister, which that 
touch moved beyond all expression. If he 
did not stop and take her into his arms, and 
lean his great anguish upon her in a sweet- 
ness of relief unspeakable and measureless, 
it was only because ordinary rule and cus- 
tom are stronger than even passion. He 
was as much deceived as if he had done it, 
the poor young deluded soul. Out of the 
thunder and storm, all at once, without 
prelude or warning, he thought it was the 
light of love that broke upon him all radiant 
and glorious. With that he could brave all, 
overcome all; for that he could be content 
to fathom any depths of wretchedness, So 
he thought as he looked down from those 
sudden heights of unhoped-for tremulous 
blessedness into that lovely face, and saw it 
trembling with divine compassion and ten- 
derness. So he thought, the ice breaking, 
the depths stirring in his own soul. Hope, 
deliverance, happiness, a delight more ex- 
quisite still, that consolation of love which 
makes anguish itself sweet, breathed over 
the poor young Nonconformist as that hand 
slid within his arm. His very brain grew 
dizzy with the sweetness of relief, the sud- 
den ease that possessed his soul. 

“O Mr. Vincent, my heart is breaking ; 
what shall we do—what shall we do?” cried 
Lady Western. “If it is true, I shall never 
dare speak to you again, and I feel for you 
to the bottom of my heart, O Mr. Vincent, 
you don’t think she did it? I am sure she 
did not do it—your sister! It was bad 
enough beforc,” cried the lovely creature, 
crying witho. t restraint, but still holding 
his arm and gazing up into his face, “ but 
now my heart is broken. Oh, will you tell 
me what I must do? Iwill not go to him, 
for he has been a bad man, and I dare not 
go to your dear mother as I should like to 
go; and I feel for you, oh, to the very bot- 
tom of my heart !” 


consolation. Lady Western gave a little 
start of alarm as she read the unmistakable 
meaning in his face. She withdrew her hand 
hastily with a flush of radiant color and 
downcast look of fright and shame. What 
had she done? Her confusion, her agita- 
tion, her sudden withdrawal did but increase 
the spell. To Vincent’s charmed soul it 
seemed that she had betrayed herself, and 
that womanly reserve alone drew her back. 
He attended her to her carriage with a ten- 
der devotion which could not express itself 
in words. When he had put her in, he 
lingered, gazing at the face, now so troubled 
and downcast, with a delicious feeling that 
‘he had a right to gaze at her. ‘“ You have 
hee me strong to bear all things,” he said, 
in the low tone of passion and secret joy. 
In the depth of his delusion he saw no other 
/meaning but sudden timidity and womanly 
reticence in her confused and alarmed looks. 
When the carriage drove off he stood look- 
ing after it with eyes full of dreamy light. 
Darkness surrounded him on every side, 
darkness more hideous than a nightmare. 
The poor young soul believed for that de- 
licious moment that superlative and ineffable, 
like his misery, was to be his joy. 

Harder thoughts regained the mastery 
when he got within his own house again. 
It was no longer the orderly, calm, well- 
regulated house which had taken in the 
minister of Salem by way of adding yet a 
\finer touch to its own profound respecta- 
bility. Susan’s unhappy presence pervaded 
the place. Boxes of other lodgers going 
away encumbered the hall, where the land- 
lady hovered weeping, and admitted the 
| pastor sullenly with an audible sob. Though 
he had now armor of light against all these 
petty ussaults, Vincent was not strong 
| enough, even in the fictitious strength given 
by Lady Western, to encounter once more 
in his sitting-room the odious presence of 
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that watcher who sat there intent upon his 
duty, near enough to hear any commotion 
that might arise in the sick-room. The man 
was seated by the window with a newspaper 
in his hand, a sight which roused Vincent 
into unreasonable exasperation. He went 
up to him with uncontrollable passion. 

“Why must you stay here?” he cried. 
“You know, the doctor has assured you, 
that she cannot be removed. Do you think 
we could steal her away,” said the excited 
young man, pointing to the room from which 
poor Susan’s voice was now and then audi- 
ble, “ without all the world knowing? Stay 
outside, and I will give you anything in the 
world. Can’t you understand that it is mad- 
dening to see you here? and that I daren’t 
turn you out by force,” said Vincent, invol- 
untarily, with menacing looks, advancing 
upon the alarmed policeman, ‘ for—for 
her sake ad 

‘You're as safe not to try that,” cried the 
man. “I can soon get assistance wherever 
Iam. I’m sorry for you, but it aint no use 
speaking. I must do my duty. If you ap- 
ply to the magistrates, they wont do you no 
good. I’ve got to look after my prisoner. 
If I was you, I’d smuggle her away some- 
how, ravin’ or not ravin’; and I wont trust 
no man’s word where I wouldn’t trust myself. 
Besides, I aint got no choice—it’s my duty. 
No, sir, I can’t go outside—I must stop 
here.” 

Vincent stood looking at his opponent for 
a moment with burning eyes. If he turned 
this man out of the house, pitched him out 
of the window, threw him down-stairs as 
impulse suggested, it could only give a 
momentary relief to his passion—it could 
do nothing but harm to Susan and Susan’s 
cause. He restrained himself as best he 
could, half-conscious that it was the petu- 
lance of misery which moved him. He had 
already made up his mind to have patience 
until his solicitor had examined the whole 
matter, and used every means that were 
possible to relieve them of this odious watch ; 
but patience was hard when he found him- 
self in actual presence of the sentinel. As 
he paced about the room making vain efforts 
at self-restraint, the man, who had already 
showed many symptoms of good-nature, 
made an effort to console him. 

“You see the good news, sir, I dare say, 











in the paper?” he said tapping it with his 
hand. 

“Good news! There is no good news 
possible to me,” said Vincent. ‘It may be 
your duty to remain here ; but to insult our 
misery will do no good even to you.” 

“TI don’t mean no offence,” said the fel- 
low, with good-tempered tolerance. ‘I 
mean somethin’ as may be a comfort to you, 
be as high as you will. The gen’leman aint 
dead, that’s all. Isee it in the paper. It 
beat me how as I never heard the crowner’s 
verdict, nor what she was brought in—wil- 
ful, or what else ; but here it is clear enough. 
He aint dead—that’s the news as I wanted 
you to know.” 

“Not dead!” Vincent put up his hands 
to his head to deaden out from his half- 
stupefied senses all the distracting sounds 
about, and to realize, if he could, what it 
was he had just heard. What was it? Su- 
san in the next room, sometimes moaning, 
sometimes crying aloud, adjuring her mother 
to come, come! to save her—to take her 
home; sometimes sighing out heart-break- 
ing entreaties, appeals, remonstrances, inco- 
herent as the shattered mind that produced 
them? Not dead! who was not dead? his 
sister, poor wreck of youth and hope—oh, 
would to God she could but die! Not dead! 
He could not make it out~perhaps he too 
had seen it in the paper. As he tried to 
collect his thoughts and follow out the clue, 
everything seemed to return to him but this 
one thing, which was good news. Fordham 
—Mrs. Hilyard—the girl with the blue veil 
—with the thought of that blue veil, fright- 
ful emblem of all confusion and misery, his 
mind went off to the spot where he had last 
seen it lying on the sordid floor in the mean 
Dover inn: then sudden light broke upon 
him. Not dead! He began to recall the 
dreadful scene into which he had burst when 
he first entered that house. The figure on 
the bed, the shattercd head,.the spasmodic 
movement which he thought was in his own 
eyes. Not dead! It did not seem like good 
news to Vincent. ‘The cursed villain!” 
he said through his clenched teeth. The 
earth, then, was not rid of that pitiless 
wretch. He did not connect it anyhow with 
possible relief or deliverance for Susan. He 
received it as strange information, unex- 
pected, and raising in his own bosom all 
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the resentment and rage which had been | 
quenched by the supposed death. “He 
shall render me an account,” said Vincent 
fiercely to himself. “Not dead! He shall 
answer for it to me. God help me, what 
am I saying?” When he looked up, he | 
found the eyes of the officer fixed upon him, | 
watchful and on the alert. These words, 
which he had uttered unawares, were al- 
ready recorded in the ready memory which | 
treasured up every jot of evidence. The 
young man looked at him with a certain 
helpless wonder, almost awe. He forgot to 
be angry. This perpetual watchfulness be- 
gan to thrill him with a superstitious alarm. | 

“ What is your name ? ” he asked in a low 
tone. | 

“James Daly, at your service—known by | 
more nor one byname in our way of busi- 
ness. What they call a nom-de-ger,” said 
the man, in a propitiatory tone. “ Don’t, 
be afeard of me: what a gen’leman says in 
the fulness of his heart I don’t take down | 
again him—not unless he’s the person ac- | 
cused,” added Daly, with a penetrating sig- | 
nificant glance. Vincent got up hastily, | 
with a sensation of almost trembling. He 
emptied out of his purse with nervous fin- 


gers the two or three gold pieces remaining 
in it, and humbly slid them into the hard hand 


of his strange companion. “ Thank you. 
I dare say they will soon send for you to go 
away,” said Vincent. He hastened out of 
the room after he had done this. He went 
and shut himself up in his own sleeping- 
room, and tried to consider the matter. 
Then, as consideration was impossible, he 
went to Susan’s room to see his mother, 
whom he had not seen since he returned; 
but Mrs. Vincent was deaf and insensible to 
everything but her child, whose need and 
danger were too urgent to permit more dis- 
tinct spectres, however terrible, to be visible | 
in her sick-chamber. Mary, already worn 
out with fatigue, had gone to bed with a 
headache, with the liveliest conviction in 
her mind that she had taken the fever too. 
The widow, who had lived for the past week 
as though she had no physical frame at all, 
sat sleepless, with hot eyes and pallid face, 
by her daughter’s bed. She could still 
smile—smiles more heartbreaking than any 
outcry of anguish—and leaned her poor 
head upon her son, as he came near to her, 
with a tender pressure of her arms and 


| his heart. 
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strain of absolute dependence which went to 
She could not speak, or say, as 
she had said so often, that her boy must 


take care of his sister—that Susan had no 
‘one else to stand by her. Leaning upon 


him in an unspeakable appeal of love and 
weakness, smiling on him with her wistful 
quivering lips, was all the poor mother 
could do now. 

All; for in that room no one could speak. 
One voice filled its silence. The restless 
movement of the head on that pillow, turn- 
ing from side to side in search of the rest 


which was nowhere to be found, stilled every 


other motion. Not even fever could flush 
the marble whiteness of her face. Awfully 


‘alone, in her mother’s anxious presence, 


with her brother by her bedside, Susan went 
on unconscious through the wild distracted 
world of her own thoughts—through what 
had been her own thoughts before horror 
and anguish cast them all astray. Vincent 
stood aside in breathless attention like the 
rest, before he had been many minutes in 
the room. We say to each other how 
strange it is that no heart can ever fully 
communicate itself to another; but when 
that revelation does take place, awful is the 
spectacle. All unawares, in her dread ab- 
straction, Susan opened up her heart. 
“What does it matter what they will 
say?” said Susan; “I will never see them 
again. Unless—yes, put down her veil; 
she is pretty, very pretty; but what has 
Herbert to do with her? He said it was 
me he wanted; and why did he bring me 
away if he didnot loveme? Love me! and 
deceived me, and told me lies. O God, O 
God, is it not Carlingford? Where is it? 
Iam taking God’s name in vain. I was not 
thinking of him; I was thinking His 
name is Fordham, Herbert Fordham,—do 
you hear? What do you mean by Mild- 
may? Iknowno Mildmay. Stop, and let 
me think. Herbert—Herbert! Oh, where 
are you—where are you? Do you think it 
never could be him, but only a lie? Well! 
if he did not love me, I could bear it ; but 
why, why did he cheat me, and bring me 
away? The door is locked; they will not 
let me get out. Herbert! was there never, 
never any Herbert in the world? Oh, come 
back, even if you are only a dream! 
Locked! If they would only kill me! 
What do they mean to do with me? O 












God, O God! but I must marry him if he 
says so. I must, must marry him, though 
he has told me lies. I must, whatever he 
does. Even if I could get through the 
window and escape; for they will call me 
wicked. Oh,mamma, mamma! and‘Arthur 
a minister, and to bring disgrace on him. 
But I am not disgraced. Oh, no, no; 
never, never !—I will die first—I will kill 
him first. Open the door; oh, open the 
door! Let me go!” 

She struggled up in one of her wilder 
paroxysms. She had thrown herself half 
out of bed, rising up wildly, and tossing her 
arms into the air, before her startled brother 
could rush forward to control her. But as 
the voice of the unhappy girl rose into 
frenzy, some unseen attendants stole in and 
took her out of his unskilful hands. The 
sight was too painful for unaccustomed 
eyes—for eyes of love, which could scarcely 
bear, even for her own sake, to see such 
means of restraint employed upon Susan. 
Mrs. Vincent stood by, uttering unconscious 
cries, imploring the two strong women who 
held her daughter, oh, not to hurt her, not 
to grasp her so tightly; while Susan her- 
self beat the air in vain, and entreated, 
with passionate outcries, to be set free—to 
be let go. When she was again subdued, 
and sank into the quiet of exhaustion, Vin- 
cent withdrew from this saddest scene of 
all, utterly depressed and broken-spirited. 
The wretch lived who had wrought this 
dread wreck and ruin. What did it matter ? 
Within that room it gave no relief, eased no 
heart, to say that he was not dead. Forms 
more terrific still than those of law and 
public vengeance,—madness and death,— 
stood on either side of Susan’s bed; till 
they had fought out the desperate quarrel, 
what matter to those most immediately 
concerned who kept watch close by, or 
whether a greater or a lesser penalty low- 
ered over her head? The minister went 
back to his own retirement with an aching 
heart, utterly dejected and depressed. He 
threw himself into a chair to think it all 
over, as he said to himself; but as he sat 
there, hopeless and solitary, his mind strayed 
from Susan. Could any one blame him? 
Who does not know what it is to have one 
sweet spot of personal consolation to fly to 
in the midst of trouble? Vincent betook 
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himself there in the utter darkness of every- 
thing around. Once more he seemed to 
feel that sudden touch which took away half 
his burden. No words could have spoken 
to his heart like that fairy hand upon his 
arm. He brooded over it, not thinking, 
only living over again the moment which 
had made so great a difference in the world. 
He forgot Fordham ; he forgot everything ; 
he took neither reason nor likelihood with 
him in his self-delusion. A sudden rosy 
mist suffused once more the cruel earth 
upon which he was standing; whatever 
came, he had something of his own to fall 
back upon, an ineffable secret sweetness, 
which stanched every wound before it was 
made. The young minister, out of the very 
depths of his calamity, escaped into this 
garden of delights; he put aside the intol- 
erable misery of the house; he thrust away 
from him all the lesser troubles which bris- 
tled thick in front of him in the very name 
of Salem. He fled to that one spot of joy 
which he thought remained to him in the 
middle of the waste, doubly sweet and pre- 
cious. It gave him strength to hold out 
through his trouble, without being over- 
whelmed. He escaped to that delicious 
resting-place almost against his will, not 
able to resist the charm of the indescribable 
solace he found there. He alone, of all 
concerned, had that footbreadth of personal 
happiness to take refuge in amid the bitter 
storm. He did not know it was all delusion, 
self-deception, a woful, miserable blunder. 
He hugged it to his heart in secret, and took 
a comfort not to be spoken from the thought. 
Vanity of vanities ; but nothing else in the 
world could have stolen with such fairy 
balms of consolation and strength to the 
heart of the poor minister. It was not long 
till he was called to face his fate again, and 
all the heavy front of battle set in array 
against him; but it was with a feeling of 
sweet guilt that he started up in the winter 
twilight, and left his room to see Tozer, who 
waited for him below. That room hence- 
forward was inhabited by the fairy vision. 





When he went back to it, Love, the consol- 
atrix, met him again, stealing that visionary 
hand within his arm. Blank darkness 
dwelt all around; here, falsest, fairest mi- 
rage of imagination, palpitated one deli- 
cious gleam of light. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

SomeHow the heavy week stole round 
without any other fluctuations but those 
terrible ones of Susan’s fever. Dreadful 
consolation and terrible doubt breathed 
forth in those heartrending revelations 
which her poor unconscious soul was con- 
tinually pouring forth. The unhappy girl 
showed her heart all naked and undisguised 
to the watchers round her—a heart bewil- 
dered, alarmed, desperate, but not over- 
whelmed with guilty passion. Through 
the dreadful haze which enveloped her 
mind, flashes of indignation, bursts of hope, 
shone tragical and fierce ; but she was not a 
disgraced creature who lay there, arguing 
pitifully with herself what she must do; not 
disgraced—but in an agony of self-preserva- 
tion could she have snatched up he ready 
pistol—-could it be true? When Vincent 
went into that room, it was always to with- 
draw with a shuddering dread. Had she 
escaped one horror to fall into another yet 
more horrible? That evidence of which, 


with Mrs. Hilyard’s face before his eyes, he 
had been half contemptuous at first, re- 
turned upon him with ever-growing proba- 


bility. Driven to bay, driven mad, reason 
and self-control scared by the horrible emer- 
gency, had the desperate creature resorted 
to the first wild expedient within her reach 
to save herself at last? ‘With this hideous 
likelihood growing in his mind, Vincent had 
to face the Sunday, which came upon him 
like a new calamity. He would fain have 
withdrawn, and, regardless of anything else 
which might happen, have sent once more 
for Beecher. To confront the people of 
Salem, to look down upon those famil- 
iar rows of faces, all of them bearing a 
consciousness of the story in the newspa- 
pers, of the inmate who had possession of 
poor ‘/incent’s sitting-room, of his land- 
lady’s despair, and the terrible misfortune 
which had befallen his family, seemed more 
than flesh and blood could bear. He was 
sitting alone in a little room down-stairs, in 
which he had found refuge from the dread- 
ful society of James Daly, with a letter 
which he had commenced to write to Beecher 
before him, when Tozer, who was now his 
constant visitor, came in. There could be 
no doubt of the butterman’s honest and 
genuine sympathy, but, unfortunately, there 
was just as little doubt that Tozer took a 
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pleasure in managing the minister’s affairs 
at this crisis, and piloting him through the 
troubled waters. Tozer did all but neglect 
his business to meet the emergency : he car- 
ried matters with rather a high hand in the 
meetings of the managing committee; he 
took absolute control, or wished to do so, of 
Vincent’s proceedings. “ We'll tide it over, 
we'll tide it over,” he said, rubbing his 
hands. To go in, in this state of mind, se- 
cure in his own resources and in the skill 
with which he could guide the wavering 
mind of Salem, fluctuating as it did between 
horror and sympathy, doubtful whether to 
take up the minister’s cause with zeal, or to 
cast him off and disown him, and to find 
the minister himself giving in, deserting 
his post at the most critical moment, and 
making useless all that his patron was do- 
ing for him, was too much for the deacon’s 
patience. He sat down in indignant sur- 
prise opposite Vincent, and struck his stick 
against the floor involuntarily, by way of 
emphasis to his words. ‘Mr. Vincent, sir, 
this aint the thing to do, I tell you it aint 
the thing to do. Salem has a right to expect 
different,” cried Tozer, in the warmth of 
his disappointment ; “ a congregation as has 
never said a word, and office-bearers as 
have stuck to you and stood up for you 
whatever folks liked to say! I’m a man as 
will never desert my pastor in trouble ; but 
I'd like to know what you call this Mr. Vin- 
cent, but a deserting of me. What’s the 
good of fighting for the minister, if he gives 
in and sends for another man, and wont 
face nothing for himself? It’s next Sun- 
day as is all the batt.e. Get that over, and 
things will come straight. When they see 
you in the pulpit in your old way, and all 
things as they was, bless you, they'll get 
used to it, and wont mind the papers no 
more nor—nor I do. I tell you, sir, it’s 
next Sunday as is the battle. I don’t un- 
dertake to answer for the consequences, not 
if you gives in, and has Mr. Beecher down 
for next Sunday. It aint the thing to do, 
Mr. Vincent; Salem folks wont put up with 
that. Your good mother, poor thing would- 
n’t say no different. If you mean to stay 
and keep things straight in Carlingford, 
you'll go into that pulpit, and look as if 
nothing had happened. It’s next Sunday 
as is the battle.” 

“Look as if nothing had happened! and 
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why should I wish to stay in Carlingford, 
or—or anywhere ? ” cried Vincent, in a fan- 
tastic outbreak of dejection. But he threw 
down his pen, and closed his blotting-book 
over the half-written letter. He was too 
wretched to have much resolution one way 
or another. To argue the matter was worse 
than to suffer any consequences, however 
hard they might be. 

“T don’t deny it’s natural as you should 
feel strange,” admitted Tozer. “Ido my- 
self, as am only your friend, Mr. Vincent, 
when folks are a-talking in the shop, and 
going over one thing and another—what 
relation she is to the minister, and how she 
come to be left all alone, and how a minis- 
ter’s daughter ever come to know the likes 
of him——” 

‘“*For Heaven’s sake, no more, no more! 
—you will drive me mad!” cried Vincent, 
springing to his feet. Tozer, thus suddenly 
interrupted, stared a little, and then changed 
the subject, though without quite finding 
out how it was that he had startled his sen- 
sitive companion into such sudden impa- 
tience. ‘“ When I was only telling him the 
common talk !” as he said to his wife in the 
privacy of their own parlor. In the mean 
time he had other subjects equally interest- 
ing. 
“Tf you'll take my advice, you'll begin 
your coorse all the same,” said Tozer; “ it 
would have a good effect, that would. When 
folks are in a state of excitement, and 
a-looking for something, to come down 
upon them as before, and accordin’ to inti- 
mation, would have a wonderful effect, Mr. 
Vincent. You take my word, it would be 
very telling—would that. Don’t lose no 
time, but begin your coorse as was inti- 
mated. It’s a providence, is the intimation. 
I wouldn’t say nothing about what’s hap- 
pened—not plain out; but if you could 
bring in a kind of an inference like, nothing 
as had anything to do with your sister, but 
just as might be understood i 

The butterman sat quite calmly and at his 
ease, but really anxious and interested, mak- 
ing his sober suggestions. The unfortunate 
minister, unable otherwise to subdue his 
impatience and wretchedness, fell to walk- 
ing up and down the room, as was natural. 
When he could bear it no longer, he came 
back to the table at which Tozer sat in all 
the pomp of advice and management. He 
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took his unfinished letter and tore it in lit- 
tle pieces, then stopped the calm flow of the 
deacon’s counsel by a sudden, agitated out- 
burst. 

“T will preach,” cried the young man, 
scattering the bits of paper out of his hand 
unawares. “Is not that enough? don’t tell 
me what I am to do—the evil is sufficient 
without that. I ted you I will preach. I 
would rather cut off my right hand, if that 
would do as well. I am speaking like a 
child or a fool: who cares for my right hand, 
I wonder, or my life, or my senses? No 
more of this; I will preach—don’t speak 
of it again. It will not matter a hundred 
years hence,” muttered the minister, with 
that sudden adoption of the philosophy of 
recklessness which misery sometimes plays 
with. He threw himself into his chair 
again, and covered his face with his hands. 
He was thinking of Salem, and all those 
rows of gazing eyes. He could see them 
all in their pews; imagination, with a cruel 
freak like a mocking spirit, depicting all the 
finery of Mrs. Pigeon and Mrs. Brown upon 
that vivid canvas. The minister groaned at 
the thought of them; but to put it down on 
paper, and record the pang of exasperation 
and intolerable wretchedness which was thus 
connected with the fine winter bonnets of the 
poulterer’s wife and the dairywoman would 
make a picture rather grotesque than terri- 
ble to unconcerned eyes. It was dreadful 
earnest to poor Vincent, thinking how he 
should stand before them on that inexorable 
Sunday, and preach “as if nothing had hap- 
pened ;” reading all the while, in case his 
own mind would let him forget them, the 
vulgarest horrors of all that had happened 
in all that crowd of eyes. 

“« And you'll find a great consolation, take 
my word, sir, in the thought that you're 
a-doing of your duty,” said Tozer, shaking 
his head solemnly, as he rose to go away ; 
“that’s a wonderful consolation, Mr. Vin- 
cent, to all of us; and specially to a minis- 
ter that knows he’s a-serving his Master and 
saving souls.” 

Heaven help him! the words rang in his 
ears like mocking echoes long after the but- 
terman had settled into his arm-chair, and 
confided to his wife and Phoebe that the 
pastor was a-coming to himself and taking 
to his duties, and that we'll tide it over yet. 











‘“‘ Saving souls! ” the words came back and. 
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back to Vincent’s bewildered mind. They , derful Sunday. Salem had never been so 
formed a measure and cadence in their con- | full before. Every individual of the chap- 
stant repetition, haunting him like some | el-folks was there who could by any means 
spiritual suggestion as he looked over, with /come out, and many other curious inhabi- 
senses confused and dizzy, his little stock of | tants full of natural wonder, to see how a 


sermons to make preparation for the duty | 
which he could not escape. At last he tossed 
them all away in a heap, seized his pen, and 
poured forth his heart. Saving souls ! what 
did it medn ? He was not writing a ser- 
mon. Out of the depths of his troubled 
heart poured all the chaos of thought and 
wonder, which leapt into fiery life under that 


man looked, and what he would preach 
| about, whose sister was accused of murder, 
The wondering congregation thrilled like 
one soul under that touch of passion. Faces 
grew pale, long sobs of emotion burst here 
and there from the half-terrified, excited 
audience who seemed to see around them, 
instead of the every-day familiar world—a 





quickening touch of personal misery and | throng of those souls whom the preacher 
unrest. He forgot the bounds of orthodox | disrobed of everything but passion and con- 
speculation—all bounds save those of that | sciousness andimmortality. Just before the 
drear mortal curtain of death, on the other | conclusion, when he came to a sudden 
side of which that great question is solved. | pause all at once and made a movement 
He set forth the dark secrets of life with forward, as if to lay hold of something he 
exaggerated touches of his own passion and | saw, the effect was almost greater than the 
anguish. He painted out of his own aching | deacons could approve of in chapel. One 
faney a soul innocent, yet stained with the | woman screamed aloud, another fainted, 


heaviest of mortal crimes: he turned his ' some people started to their feet—all waited 
wild light aside and poured it upon another, | with suspended breath for the next words, 
foul to the core, yet unassailable by man. | electrified by the real life which palpitated 
Saving souls!—which was the criminal? | there before them, where life so seldom ap- 
which was the innocent? A wild chaos of pears, in the decorous pulpit. When he 


sin and sorrow, of dreadful human compli- | went on again the people were almost too 
cations, misconceptions, of all incomprehen- | much excited to perceive the plain meaning 
sible, intolerable thoughts, surged round | of his words, if any plain meaning had ever 
and round him as he wrote. “Were the | been in that passionate outcry of a wounded 
words folly that haunted him with such | and bewildered soul. When the services 
echoes? Could he, and such as he, unwit- were over, many of them watched the pre- 
ting of half the mysteries of life, do any- | cipitate rush which the young preacher 
thing to that prodigious work? Could | made through the crowd into his vestry. 
words help it ?—vain syllables of exhorta-|He could not wait the dispersion of the 
tion or appeal? God knows. The end of flock, as was the usual custom. It was with 
it all was a confused recognition of the One |a buzz of excitement that the congregation 
half known, half identified, who, if any | did disperse slowly, in groups, asking each 
hope were to be had, held that hope in his | other had such a sermon ever been preached 
hands. The preacher, who had but dim | before in Carlingford. Some shook their 
acquaintance with that name, paused in the | heads, audibly expressing their alarm lest 
half idiocy of his awakened genius, to won- Mr. Vincent should go too far, and unsettle 
der, like a child, if perhaps his simple | his mind; some pitied and commented on 
mother knew a little more of that far-off | his looks—women these. He sent them all 
wondrous figure—recognized it wildly by the | away in a flutter of excitement, which oblit- 
confused lights as the only hope in earth or | erated all other objects of talk for the mo- 
heaven—and so rose up, trembling with ex- | ment, even his sister, and left himself in a 
citement and exhaustion, to find that he had gloomy splendor of eloquence and uncer- 
spent the entire night in this sudden inspi- tainty, the only object of possible comment 
ration, and that the wintry dawn, cold and until the fumes of his wild oration should 
piercing to the heart, was stealing over the have died away. 
opposite roofs, and another day had begun.| “TI said we'd tide it over,” said Tozer, in 
That was the sermon which startled half a triumphant whisper to his wife. “ That’s 
the population of Carlingford on that won- | what he can do when he’s well kep’ up to it, 
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and put on his mettle. The man as says he 
ever heard anything as was finer, or had 
more mind in it,” added the worthy butter- 
man to his fellow-deacons, “ has had more 
opportunities nor me; and though I say it, 
‘ve heard the best preachers in our con- 
nection. ‘That’s philosophical, that is— 
there aint a man in the church as I ever 
heard of as could match that, and not a 
many as comes out o’ ’Omerton. We’re 
not a-going to quarrel with a pastor as can 
preach a sermon like that, not because he’s 
had a misfortune in his family. Come into 
the vestry, Pigeon, and say a kind word— 
as you're sorry, and we'll stand by him. He 
wants to be ken’ up, that’s what he wants. 
Mind like that always does. It aint equal 
to doing for itself, like most. Come along 
with me, and say what’s kind, and cheer 
him up, as has exerted hisself and done his 
best.” 

“It was rousing up,” said Pigeon, with a 
little reluctance; “even the misses didn’t 
go again that; but where he’s weak is in 
the application, I don’t mind just shaking 
hands——” 

“Tf we was all to go, he might take it 
kind,” suggested Brown, the dairyman, who 
had little to say, and not much confidence 
in his own opinion; and pride and kindness 
combined won the day. The deacons who 
were in attendance went in, in a body, to 
shake hands with the pastor, and express 
their sympathy, and congratulate him on 
his sermon, the latter particular being an 
established point of deacon’s duty in every 
well-regulated and harmonious community. 
They went in rather pleased with themselves, 
and full of the gratification they were about 
to confer. But the open door of the vestry 
revealed an empty room, with the preacher’s 
black gown lying tossed upon the floor, as 
if it had been thrown down recklessly in his 
sudden exit. The little congratulating pro- 
cession came to a halt, and stared in each 
other’s faces. Their futile good intentions 
flashed into exasperation. ‘They had come 
to bestow their favor upon him, to make 
him happy, and behold he had fled in con- 
temptuous haste, without waiting for their 
approval; even Tozer felt the shock of the 
failure. So far as the oligarchs of Salem 
were concerned, the sermon might never 
have been preached, and the pastor sunk 
deeper than ever into the bad opinion of 
Mr. Pigeon and Mr. Brown. 

In the mean time Vincent had rushed from 
his pulpit, thrown on his coat, and rushed 
out again into the cold midday, tingling in 
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every limb with the desperate effort of self- 
restraint, which alone had enabled him to 
preserve the gravity of the pulpit, and con- 
clude the services with due steadiness and 
| propriety. When he made that sudden 
| pause, it was not for naught. Effective 
\though it was, it was no trick of oratory 
‘which caught the breath at his lips, and 
‘transfixed him for the moment. There, 
‘among the crowded pews of Salem, deep in 
the further end of the Chapel, half lost in the 
| throng of listeners, suddenly, all at once, 
‘had flashed upon him a face—a face, un- 
changed from its old expression, intent as 
‘if no deluge had descended, no earthquake 
fallen; listening, as of old, with gleaming 
keen eyes and close-shut emphatic mouth. 
|The whole building reeled in Vincent’s eyes, 
as he caught sight o® that thin head, dark 
and silent, gleaming cut in all its expressive 
refinement and intelligence from the com- 
mon faces round. How he kept still and 
| went on was to himself a kind of miracle. 
| Had she moved or left the place, he could 
not have restrained himself. But she did 
‘not move. He watched her, even while he 
| prayed, with a profanity of which he was 
‘conscious to the heart. He watched her 
|with her frightful composure finding the 
|hymn, standing up with the rest to sing. 
| When she disappeared, he rushed from the 
| pulpit—rushed out—pursued her. She was 
‘not to be seen anywhere when he got out- 


| side, and the first stream of the throng of 
| dfspersing worshippers, which fortunately, 
| however, included none of the leading peo- 


| ple of Salem, beheld with amazed eyes the 
‘minister who darted through them, and took 
jhis hurried way to Back Grove Street. 

Could she have gone there? He debated 
| the question vainly with himsclf as he has- 
| tened on the familiar road. The door was 
jopen as of old, the children playing upon 
the crowded pavement. He flew up the 
| staircase, which creaked under his hasty 
| foot, and knocked again at the well-known 
| door, instinctively pausing before it, though 
| he had meant to burst in and satisfy himself. 
| Such a viclence was unnecessary—as if the 
| world had stood still, Mrs. Hilyard opened 
the door and stood before him, with her lit- 
tle kerchief on her head, her fingers still 
marked with blue. “Mr. Vincent,” said 
this incomprehensible woman, admitting 
him without a moment’s hesitation, pointing 
him to a chair as of old, and regarding him 
with the old steady look of half-amused ob- 
servation, “ you have never come to see me 
on a Sunday before. It is the best day for 
conversation for people who have work to 
do. Sit down, take breath; I have leisure, 
| and there is time now for everything we can 
‘ have to say.” 
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THE BACHELOR'S DREAM. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


My pipe is lit, my glass is mixed, 
My curtains drawn, and all is snug, 
Old Pass is in her elbow-chair, 
And Tray is sitting on the rug. 
Last night Thad a curious dream, 
Miss Susan Bates was Mistress Mogg— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat ? 
What d’ye think of that, my dog ? 


She looked so fair, she sang so well, 

I could bat woo, and she was won ; 
Myself in blue, the bride in white, 

The ring was placed, the deed was done! 
Away we went in chaise-and-four, 

As fast as grinning boys could flog— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat ? 

What d’ye think of that, my dog ? 


What loving tete-a-tetes to come ! 
What tete-a-tetes must still defer ! 
When Susan came to live with me, 
Her mother came to live with her ! 
With sister Belle she couldn’t part, 
But all my ties had leave to jog— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat ? 
What d’ye think of that, my dog ? 


The mother brought a pretty Poll— 

A monkey, too, what work he made! 
The sister introduced a beau— 

My Susan brought a favorite maid, 
She had a ‘Tabby of her own— 

A snappish mongrel, christened Gog— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat 4 

What d’ye think of that, my dog ? 


The monkey bit, the parrot screamed, 
All day the sister strummed and sung ; 
The petted maid was such a scold ! 
My Susan learned to use her tougue ; 
Her mother had such wretched health, 
She sat and croaked like any frog— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat ? 
What d’ye think of that, my dog ? 


No longer Deary, Duck, and Love, 
I soon came down to simple “ M!” 
The very servants crossed my wish, 
My Susan let me down to them, 
The poker hardly seemed my own, 
I might as well have been a log — 
What d’ye think of that, my cat ? 
What d’ye think of that, my dog ? 


My clothes they were the queerest shape ! 
Such coats and hats she never met ! 
My ways, they were the oddest ways ? 
My friends were such a vulgar set! 
Poor ‘Tompkinson was snubbed and huffed, 
She could not bear that Mister Blogg— 
What a’ye think of that, my cat ? 
What d’ye think of that, my dog ? 





At times we had a spar, and then 
Mamma must mingle in the song— 
The sister took a sister’s part— 
The maid declared her master wrong— 
The parrot learned to call me “ Fool!” 
My life was like a London fog— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat # 
What d’ye think of that, my dog? 


My Susan’s taste was superfine, 
As proved by bills that had no end ; 
T never had a decent coat— 
I never had a coin to spend ! 
She forced me to resign my club, 
Lay down my pipe, retrench my grog— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat ? 
What d’ye think of that, my dog? 


Each Sunday night we gave a rout, 
To fops and flirts, a pretty list ; 
And when I tried to steal away, 
I found my study full of whist! 
Then first to come, and last to go, 
There always was a Captain Hogg— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat ? 
What d’ye think of that, my dog ? 


Now was not that an awful dream 
For one who single is and snug— 
With Pussy in the elbow-chair, 
And Tray reposing on the rug ?—= 
If I must totter down the hill, 
’Tis safest done without a clog— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat ? 
What d’ye think of that, my dog ? 


WRITTEN IN THE BAY OF LERICI. 


Sue left me at the silent time 
When the moon had ceased to climb 
The azure path of heaven’s steep, 
And, like an albatross asleep, 
Balanced on her wings of light, 
Hovered in the purple night, 

Ere she sought her ocean nest 

In the chambers of the West. 

She left me, and I stayed alone, 
Thinking over every tone, 

Which, though silent to the ear, 
The enchanted heart could hear, 
Like notes which die when born, but still 
Haunt the echoes of the hill, 

And feeling ever—oh, too much !— 
The soft vibration of her touch, 

As if her gentle hand even now 
Lightly trembled on my brow, 

And thus, although she absent were, 
Memory gave me all of her 

That even Fancy dares to claim. 


SHELLEY. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
ST. CLEMENT’S EVE.* 

NEARLY thirty years have passed since 
Mr. Henry Taylor published a work which, 
in some respects, stands alone in modern 
English literature. Although the interest 
of the story is rather epic than dramatic, 
Philip Van Artevelde is the best historical 
play of the last two centuries, and the best 
historical romance since the days of Scott. 
The subject was selected with admirable 
judgment, and the story is told with a felic- 
itous clearness which successfully conceals 
the skilful treatment of the narrative. Not 
one reader in a hundred is familiar with the 
Flemish history of the fourteenth century, 
and yet the drama from beginning to end 
requires neither commentary nor explana- 
tion. Thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
the age which he reproduces, the dramatist 
nevertheless keeps himself wholly free from 
the affectation of medieval simplicity. His 
characters, while they belong to their own 
time, are on ,the intellectual level of the 
present day, and, consequently, they act and 
speak like rational beings in the midst of 
feudal revolutions and wars. The difficulty 
and the merit of avoiding in historical fic- 
tion an intrusive display of the author’s 
consciousness is best illustrated by the par- 
tial failure of many considerable writers. 
Fouqué’s impressive romances are uniformly 
disfigured by an ostentatious earnestness on 
the part of the narrator, which provokes in- 
credulity, like the fraud of a conjuror when 
he pretends to be a medium or a magician. 
In Notre Dame de Paris, Victor Hugo is 
above assuming the mask of a contemporary 
chronicler, but he falls into the opposite er- 
ror of betraying his real character as a som- 
bre moral satirist. Sir E. B. Lytton in his 
early English romance is too much of a pro- 
fessor or antiquarian. Mr. Taylor, in Philip 
Van Artevelde, keeps the machinery of com- 
position out of sight with an instinctive taste 
which would not have been unworthy of Sir 

. Walter Scott. The same excellence has 
been not less perfectly attained in Vitet’s 
dramas on French history in the last days 
of the house of Valois; but the Barricades 
and the States of Blois are written in prose, 
while Mr. Taylor is not only a powerful 
writer of fiction, but an original poet of a 


* St. Clement’s Eve. A Play. By Henry Tay- 
lor. Chapman and Hall, . 
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j high order. The lasting popularity of Philip 


Van Artevelde is as much owing to its pure 
and vigorous style as to the fusion of histor- 
ical interest and creative ingenuity in the 
construction of the plot. 

During a long interval, mainly occupied 
by official labors, Mr. Taylor has produced 
two or three dramas which have not become 
generally popular. Although his composi- 
tion is always manly, scholar-like, and 
thoughtful, his invention seems to require 
the stimulus of a history which is in itself 
picturesque and exciting. It was useless to 
seek inspiration in the hopelessly dull annals 
of England before the Conquest. Mr. Kem- 
ble’s learned and unreadable work on An- 
glo-Saxon history, with its average of one 
proper name in fifty pages, represents the 
romantic capabilities of England in its em- 
bryocondition. Grave historians report that 
the national language and laws were formed 
by some mysterious process during the ob- 
scure period of indigenous dulness ; but life 
and movement, as far as the careless and 
ordinary reader can discern, came in with 
the Normans, and experience at least teaches 
that Adelgithas, Ediths, and Ethelreds, are 
not attractive personages in fiction. On the 
whole, perhaps, French feuds, conspiracies, 
and murders are more exciting even than 
legitimate English history. Although Mich- 
elet asserts that in the medieval drama, the 
gentle and pious kings of France played the 
part of “ Le Bon Dieu” to the devil as per- 
formed by their fierce Norman and Plantag- 
enet neighbors, the Valois Princes at least 
were not remarkably distinguished by that 
Christian simplicity which may have adorned 
the gentle Philip Augustus, and the unambi- 
tious Philip the Fair. In St. Clement’s Eve, 
Mr. Taylor has sagaciously discerned the dra- 
matic elements of one of the darkest periods 
in the history of the ill-omened dynasty. 
Charles VI., the gay and careless boy-king of 
Philip Van Artevelde, has become in the pres- 
ent story an object of pity and reverence to his 
countrymen, under the infliction of insanity, 
with lucil intervals which alone relieve by 
glimpses of hope the public anarchy and 
misery. It was on St. Clement’s Eve that 
his brother, Louis, Duke of Orleans, was 
murdered by John the Fearless, of Bur- 
gundy. The subsequent assassination of 
the criminal in the presence of the dauphin 
at the Bridge of Montereau, was a principal 
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cause of the English conquest of France by 
Henry V., and of the long foreign and civil 
war which reduced the country to the lowest 
pitch of wretchedness. The commencement 
of the cycle of crime and misfortune has fur- 
nished Mr. Taylor with the subject of a play 
which deserves to be placed on a level with 
Philip Van Artevelde. His long interrup- 
tion of poetical activity has in no degree 
weakened his powers of dramatic construc- 
tion, and mature experience seems even to 
have enlarged his command of language, and 
to have refined still further a style which 
was always idiomatic, simple, and mascu- 
line. 

Although it is, perhaps, more difficult to 
adapt history to the purposes of fiction than 
to invent a story, the advantage of a subject 
not altogether imaginary is as great as that 
which a landscape gardener derives from nat- 
ural wood and from an undulating surface. 
Elaborate plantations, and little hills exca- 
vated from artificial lakes produce a com- 
paratively imperfect illusion. The motives 
and incidents which suit the scheme of the 
poet are more readily taken for granted when 
it is undeniable that the hero and the assas- 


sin at some time existed, and that the mur- 
der was actually committed. The manager 
who formerly advertised the “real water” 
with which his nautical effects were pro- 
duced, understood the natural sources of 


human interest. If he could further have 
alleged that his lake or his cataract con- 
nected itself with the current of the Thames, 
he would have made the spectacle still more 
attractive. A portion of history, even when 
it has been taken to pieces and re-adjusted 
into a tragedy or a novel, stands out in 
stronger relief than any fanciful composition. 
Nothing can seem more unaccountably ca- 
pricious than the alteration and inversion of 
events in Quentin Durward, and yet Scott 
has reproduced, with curious fidelity, the 
very spirit of Philip of Comines. His per- 
sonages and their adventures might perhaps 
command attention if they had been fabu- 
lous princes and knights of Arcadia; but 
Louis XL, in the castle of Charles the Bold 
not only rouses the imagination, but renders 
a portion of history intelligible, however lit- 
tle the dates and circumstances may coincide 
with the researches of the conscientious an- 
tiquary. Poets are better portrait-painters 
than mere annalists, although some great 
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historians have displayed a high order of 
creative genius. Fiction also gives oppor- 
tunities, by the aid of episodes and under- 
plots, for illustrating characteristic peculiar- 
ities which find no place in a sustained 
narrative of great events. 

St. Clement’s Eve is more dramatic in its 
form than Philip Van Artevelde, and it even 
approaches to an observance of the unities . 
of place and time. The story occupies only 
two or three days, and it is entirely trans- 
acted inside the walls of Paris. Even the 
murder, which is the catastrophe of the plot, 
is accounted for by relations and events 
which begin and end within the compass ot 
the drama. At the outset, Burgundy is sup- 
posed not to have formed any design on the 
life of Orleans, although the feud of the ri- 
val princes has, during the king’s illness, re- 
duced France to the lowest state of misery. 
The anarchy of the kingdom is described 
with extraordinary force and eloquence bya 
religious enthusiast, Robert the Hermit, in 
an address to the Council, where Charles 
himself is presiding during a lucid interval. 
The chivalrous Duke of Orleans, moved by 
the hermit’s appeal, proposes a reconcilia- 
tion, and the Duke of Burgundy accepts the 
offer. In the mean time, the mob, at the in- 
stigation of two rascally monks, is proceed- 
ing to burn Passac, the king’s barber, on 
the charge of having caused his master’s de- 
rangement by his sorceries. The rescue of 
the victim by the Duke of Orleans prepares 
the way for a subsequent plot of the villa- 
nous Bastard of Montargis, who is preparing, 
with the aid of the monks, to carry off the 
novice, Iolande de Saint Remy, from the 
convent of the Celestines. In defeating the 
attempt of Montargis, Orleans incurs his en- 
mity, and at the same time, in violation of 
his duty to his wife, he falls in love with Io- 
lande, who returns his affection until she 
discovers his name and rank. Subdued by 
her purity and by the devotional excitement 
of her language, the duke withdraws his 
suit, and only entreats her to cure his brother 
by the application of a relic which required 
the ministry of a sinless maiden. Montar- 
gis, after his discomfiture, prepares an am- 
bush of armed men to murder his enemy, 
and he also suborns the monks to accuse 
Orleans of sorcery, threatening them with 
the duke’s vengeance, which they might be 
supposed to have incurred in the matter of 
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the rescued barber. The monks, on prefer- 
ring the charge before the king and council, 
are summarily gagged and hanged; but 
Montargis persuades Burgundy that Orleans 
will hold his ancient rival responsible for a 
calumny which he had in fact never devised. 
With more successful cunning the villain of 
the story leads his patron to believe that the 
Duke of Orleans has intrigued with the 
Duchess of Burgundy, and on this provoca- 

. tion the long-prepared murder of St. Clem- 
ent’s Eve is sanctioned, and afterwards car- 
ried out by Montargis and his accomplices. 
In a striking and beautiful scene Iolande 
attempts to complete the cure of the king, 
but the immediate recurrence of his malady 
brings her within the purview of a decree of 
the council, by which Burgundy had pro- 
vided that any unsuccessful experiment on 
the king’s health should be punished by death 
at the stake. Attributing her failure to the 
guilt of her transient feeling towards the 
Duke of Orleans, Iolande is disposed to rec- 
ognize the justice of a sentence which the 
mob of Paris seems likely to anticipate. 
Orleans, on his way to defend her at the 
council, is murdered by Montargis in the old 
Street of the Temple. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, in accordance with the true history 
of the time, avows his guilt at the council 
board, and then rides in defiant security out 
of Paris. Montargis is slain by a private 
enemy, and Iolande by a chance arrow from 
the crowd, and Robert the Hermit winds up 
the cycle of horrors in a speech of prophetic 
gloom, after the manner of the chorus of an 
old Athenian tragedy. 

It would be unfair to delineate the mere 
skeleton of a story which is filled up with 
extraordinary art, except for the purpose of 
showing how skilfully every incident is sub- 
ordinated to the general design of the play. 
The historical groundwork is laid out at the 
commencement with masterly brevity, and 
with striking effect, and the subsidiary events 
are at once appropriate to the time, and in- 
dispensable to the full development of the 
plot. It may be doubted whether, in the 
absence of any marked and pre-eminent 
character, the drama would be adapted for 
the modern theatre. Mr. Macready, as 
Philip Van Artevelde, by his constant pres- 
ence on the stage, gave a certain harmony 

+ toa composition which was undeniably want- 
ing in dramatic union of construction. A 
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leading actor would scarcely be satisfied with 
the courtly grace of Orleans or with the po- 
etical eloquence of his speeches. Iolande, 
with her Madonna-like enthusiasm and sad- 
ness, might have found an admirable repre- 
sentative if she had come into existence be- 
fore Miss Helen Faucit retired from the 
stage. Whatever may in this respect be the 
destiny of his work, Mr. Henry Taylor has 
surpassed all contemporary rivals as a true 
dramatic poet. With a genius of equally 
high order, and notwithstanding an extraor- 
dinary power of representing various per- 
sonalities, Mr. Browning, despite his remark- 
able faculty of creating distinct character, 
has always hitherto indulged himself in ob- 
scurities which mar the perfection of his art. 
From the beginning of St. Clement’s Eve to 
the end there is not a single puzzle, and there 
is also not a single interruption of the ab- 
sorbing interest of the story. 

If the drama had been less remarkable in 
its construction, it would well deserve pop- 
ularity asa poem. Mr. Taylor’s command 
over language and metre is always completer 
in dialogue than either in descriptive and 
reflective poetry, or even in speeches which 
are in the nature of soliloquies. His poeti- 
cal rhetoric, with its picturesque plainness, 
and its preference of the shortest words and 
the simplest phrases, is the very opposite of 
the stilted style of composition which may 
be called rhetorical poetry or verse. His 
interlocutors speak persuasively, eloquently, 
or simply, as the occasion requires. In all 
cases, they attain the object of their dis- 
course by speaking intelligibly. The speech 
of Robert the Hermit is in itself a singularly 
poetical passage, but the images and lan- 
guage are primarily adapted to rouse the 
attention of the delinquent princes, and not 
to excite the admiration of the modern 
reader. Ina vision at sea, the hermit saw 
the body of a woman, lying on the waters, 
representing France in the contending 
clutches of Orleans and Burgundy :— 


“Thereupon were perched 
Two birds, a falcon and a kite, whose heads 
Bore each a crown, and each [both ?] had bloody 
beaks, 
And blood was on the claws of each, which 
clasped 
This the right breast, and that the left, and each 
Fought with the other, nor for that they ceased 
To tear the body. ‘Then there came a cry 
Piercing the storm—‘ Woe, woe for France; 
woe, woe, 
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Thy mother, France, how excellently fair, 

And in how foul a clutch.’ Then silence, then 

* Robert of Menuot, thou shalt surely live, 

For God hath work to give thee. Be of good 
cheer ; 

Nail thou two planks in figure of a cross, 

And lash thee to that cross, and leap, and live ! 

Thou shalt be cast upon the coast of France, 

Then take thy way to Paris ; on the road 

See, hear, and when thou com’st to Paris, speak.’ 

‘To whom?’ quoth I. Was answer made, 
‘Tue King.’ 

I question :d, ‘ What?’ ‘That thou shalt see, 
declare, 

And what God puts it in thy head to speak, 

That on the peril of thy soul deliver.’ ” 


His story of the horrors which he saw as 
he travelled to Paris in obedience to the 
command, is told with singular art and 
beauty of language. The falcon and kite 
have become a pine and an ash when in the 
climax of desolation a thunder-storm comes 
on :— 


“ Thunder shook the wood, 

And lightning smote and splintered two tall 
trees 

That towered above the rest. The one a pine, 

An ash the other. Then I knew the doom 

Of those accursed men who sport with war, 

And tear the body of their mother France. 

Trembling, though guiltless, did I hear that 
doom. 

Trembling, though guiltless, I. For then I 
quaked 

Of whom it spake. O Princes, tremble ye, 

For ye are they! O hearken to that voice, 

O cruel, cruel, cruel Princes, hear! 

For ye are they that tear your mother’s flesh ; 

Oh, flee the wrath tocome! Depart and live! 

Else know your doom which God declares 
through me. 

Perdition and the pit hereafter ; here 


Short life and shameful death.” | Exit. 


The rapidity of association which properly 
accompanies imaginative excitement is hap- 
pily exemplified in the transition from the 
narrative to the concluding appeal. The 
hermit trembled when he saw a pine and an 
ash struck by lightning, “ for ye are they ; ” 
and yet the thunder-stricken trees are not 
the symbols which he recalls, as he uncon- 
sciously recurs to the earlier vision of the 
falcon and the kite: “‘ For ye are they that 
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tear your mother’s flesh! ” and both images 
are finally dismissed for the direct and literal 
exhortation—“ Oh, flee the wrath to come. 
Repent and live!” No modern poet has 
more successfully idealized that kind of ora- 
tory which can properly be represented in 
verse. 

The effective simplicity of Mr. Taylor’s 
language may furnish a useful lesson to stu- 
dents, and to maturer critics. In thirty-five 
lines, quoted above, if the compound ad- 
verbs ‘‘ hereafter” and “thereupon” are 
omitted, there are only four words of more 
than two syllables, and the monosyllables 
exceed the dissyllables in the proportion of 
seven or eight to one. The most familiar 
and elementary forms of the English lan- 
guage are best suited to the expression of 
earnest feeling, especially in a popular ad- 
dress. In calmer passages, Mr. Taylor uses 
simple polysyllables less sparingly ; but he 
never admits a merely bookish word, and 
there are, perhaps, not a dozen abstract 
terms to be found in the entiredrama. The 
accumulation of sesquipedalian circumlocu- 
tions in fiction, in rhetoric, and in verse, is 
characteristic of Americans, of Scotchmen 
who pride themselves on cultivating provin- 
cial pedantry, and more especially of half- 
educated literary Londoners. In argumen- 
tative treatises long words of foreign extrac- 
tion sometimes furnish the most condensed 
expression of complex notions or generaliza- 
tions. Abstract reasoning requires corre- 
sponding phrases, while untaught nature 
and consummate refinement concur in using 
the plainest forms of speech in giving vent 
to excitement and to passion. The language 
of Robert the Hermit, and of Iolande, is as 
free from affectation of simplicity as from 
vulgar and tawdry amplification. Many 
portions of the Eve of St. Clement might be 
selected as specimens of poetic feeling and 
expression, and yet their highest value con- 
sists in the dramatic fitness which is dis- 
turbed when any passage is displaced from 
its natural position. Among living English 
poets Mr. Taylor stands alone in the power 
of constructing a story. 
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From London Society. 
A LADY’S DRESS. 
PART II. 

Ir is not ten years ago since the English- 
woman was laughed at in Paris for the ful- 
ness of her gown. Whilst the fair Parisian 
would cleverly gather up her plain and sim- 
ple walking dress in one hand, and traverse 
the muddy streets and roads without a spot 
upon her white petticoat, or well-made boot, 
our countrywoman could only manage her 
more ample robes with both hands, holding 
them up in so strange and awkward a man- 
ner, as it appeared to the French, that the 
gamins, as they passed, would not unfre- 
quently inquire whether “ Madame was go- 
ing to dance?” Nevertheless, in spite of 
ridicule and fashion, the Englishwoman held 
to her full skirt. She could meekly resign 
her head to the French coiffeur, could view 
her last new bonnet with abhorrence, beside 
the light and becoming French structure, 
but the extra breadth of her dress she could 
not and would not give up; and as deter- 
mination generally gains the day, she carried 
her point. Before long the Frenchwoman 
began to question whether, when beside her 
fair rival, she had not the air of having been 
dragged through a pond. The idea once 
admitted, she ceased to talk of the bad taste 
of the English in persisting in such “ fulness 
and flounces ;” and although the dressmakers 
still maintained that a circumference of four 
yards was the extent that could be permitted 
to a skirt, certain contrivances were made 
to give massiveness to the folds of the rich 
silk, and to prevent any lighter material 
from clinging to the figure, until the French- 
woman from starch progressed to crinoline, 
from crinoline to hoops of as “ monstrous 
size” as those of * Madame Blaize,” and 
which promise at present, in spite of much 
outcry against them, to maintain their place 
in ladies’ favor. We confess to a predilec- 
tion for a small hoop; it sets off the dress, 
gives dignity to the person, and keeps the 
long and heavy petticoats from clinging in- 
conveniently about the feet; but then, it 
should be small, so as to admit of plenty of 
drapery over it, and preserve an effect of 
softness ; it should, too, be very pliable and 
elastic, so as to take any shape and yet 
return to its own; and, more than that, it 
should be so disposed as to avoid the swing- 
ing from side to side that we so constantly 
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observe. The hoops worn at the present 
moment, are most ungraceful, frightful, and 
inconvenient. No modern dinner-table is 
now large enough. Some ladies seem clothed 
in cast iron, so unyielding are their robes. 
A man is never now able to get his legs 
under the table, for an impenetrable barrier, 
draped in silk or satin, stops the way. Let 
us hope good taste will modify the present 
fashion in this respect, without running into 
the opposite extreme, that our grandmothers 
remember fifty or sixty years ago. We do 
not think this very likely, for when Louis 
Napoleon first assumed the imperial dignity, 
a feeble attempt was made by the French 
milliners and those mysterious individuals 
who, in their little dark rooms, in some 
quiet court, do so much damage to Pater- 
familias’ purse, by every year devising a 
new cut for a sleeve, or a fresh design for a 
mantle—a feeble attempt was made by these 
inventive powers, to flatter him by return- 
ing to the costume of the first imperial era : 
waists (to speak technically) were made 
shorter, and classic draperies, called & ’Im- 
peratrice, were for a time adopted, but the 
skirt of many folds remained. In the nine- 
teenth century, modesty refused to adopt a 
costume which, if it covered, did not clothe 
the frame. The scanty, gauzy textures 
closely fitting to the shape, in which the 
Empress Josephine, Madame Récamier, and 
others are handed down to us in their pic- 
tures, might suit the perfect form of a Prin- 
cess Pauline, who, according to Madame 
Junot, had but one personal defect, a 


| strangely ill-shaped ear—or the well-rounded 


proportions of Caroline of Naples, who, like 
many of her family, inclined to embonpoint, 
but they were fatal to a thin woman, and 
were at once rejected by the slight and 
graceful Eugénie, who comprehended the 
dignity of a full and flowing robe, and its 
use also, in a levelling age, as a class dis- 
tinction between people of condition and 
the working population, whose vocations 
forbid so expensive and inconvenient a style 
of dress. 

The greatest class distinction in this 
country is bad taste; every one aspires to 
be in the fashion, to dress like their neigh- 
bor; and everything that is objectionable 
or exaggerated is at once adopted by those 
deficient in refinement, uneducated in taste. 
Thus, when we see before us a figure like a 
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diving-bell, wearing a sort of long coat, nar- |lady of any rank, whilst the English mock 


row at the shoulders, and descending in a 
hard, ugly line over the immense hoop, a 
small hat perched on the top of the head, 
with a little black veil over the face, and 
the hair in a net spotted with gold, we are 


‘perfectly certain, ere we behold the face of 


the wearer, that it has the word “ vulgar” 
written on it. We care not what the rank 
of the individual be, anc we had better ex- 
plain at once, that we take vulgarity to mean 
nothing more nor less than pretension; a 
plowboy, a laborer’s wife, are not. vulgar 
unless the one apes the fine lady and the 
other the squire. 

In no country in Europe is there so much 
of this vulgarity in dress as in England. 
The hideous imitations of expensive mate- 
rials manufactured here would find no market 
in France. The Frenchwoman’s instinctive 
good taste recoils from the frightful com- 
binations of color, or the wretched attempts 
to simulate rich materials which find favor 
with us. 

A lady once accompanied her French 
maid, who could speak no English, to a 
well-known shop in London for the purchase 
of a dress. The price intended to be given 
was named, and dress after dress was 
brought forward. “It is impossible, ma- 
dame,” exlaimed the maid, “that I could 
wear any of these.” Finally, finding her 
purse did not admit of her procuring what 
she considered, in good taste, suitable to a 
lady’s-maid’s position, she purchased a black 
dress, as the only unobjectionable color her 
means allowed of. The same scene was 
repeated when selecting a shawl, and finally 
a Scotch tweed, in the natural color of the 
wool, was chosen. At present our manufac- 
turers keep their best patterns for the best 
materials ; but we hope, now that schools of 
design have been established everywhere, 
this practice will cease to be necessary— 
that when patterns and arrangements of 
color are more studied, we shall have so 
large a choice of good designs that all classes 
may obtain them, and the taste of the pub- 
lic be thus insensibly improved. 

We can give no stronger illustration of 
the good pattern, carrying value with it, 
independent of its material, than by compar- 
ing English and French imitation jewelry. 
The French may be, and is, worn by the 





rubies and emeralds, in gorgeous gilt set- 
tings, are only fit for fairs and toyshops, 
where alone they are salable. 

If pretension of any kind in dress is vul- 
gar and in bad taste, affectation of singular- 
ity is equally so. It presupposes, either 
fancied superiority on the part of the wearer 
to the views of the majority, or an absurd 
desire to sai-enie. It would seem to 
say, “ Look at me! I am a character,” or, 
“T am superior to the weaknesses and prej- 
udices of the age.” The most objectionable 
of this most impertinent class are those who 
assume a manly style of costume: happily 
they are few in number. We have no ob- 
jection to a strong-minded woman in her 
proper place, unless she becomes strong- 
minded in her dress also, when the sooner 
an extinguisher is put on her the better. 
The elderly may, however, be allowed some 
peculiarity in dress, and they often adopt a 
style which is more becoming and suitable to 
them than the prevailing fashion would be. 

Many people are dowdy and ill dressed, 
because they are really too indifferent, too 
idle, or too careless to attend to themselves, 
but there are others who are dowdy upon prin- 
ciple. According to their religious notions, 
to look pleasing is wrong, to be well dressed 
is wicked. They take no thought of the 
millions to whom the superfluities of dress 
are bread. Whilst advocating loudly the 
necessity of providing women with employ- 
ment, they would in practice deprive thou- 
sands of the honest means of subsistence, 
They wish you to understand by their ap- 
pearance, that their vocation is goodness; 
the aim and object of their dress is to show 
the world that they have chosen “ the better 
part ;” and with a view, perhaps, of keep- 
ing their numbers select, they contrive to 
make propriety so unattractive, that the 
young, and those who are sensitive to ex- 
ternal impressions, are at constant war with 
what natural instinct leads them to admire, 
and what these individuals practically assert 
is only associated with sin and worldliness, 
Ever since St. Anthony threw so much dis- 
credit on woman’s beauty, by representing 
it as a snare, the aim of education seems to 
have been, to keep beauty at a discount, 
instead of teaching that it is a gift, a talent 
given to some, as rank or fortune is to 
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others; an instrument for good, quite as 
much as for evil, to be accounted for in its 
occupation like any other talent. 

Surely, too, if the “mind’s expression ” 
may be read in the face, we are at liberty to 
suppose that a lovely smile may bespeak a 
gracious mind; a refinement of manner, a 
purity of character ; and signs of good taste, 
a cultivated intellect. 

“‘ But what has woman’s beauty,” exclaims 
our reader, * to do with the art of dress ?»” 

Simply this, that if woman is Nature’s 
masterpiece, and the poet says— 


“ Her ’prentice hand she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, oh ! ” 


she is worthy to be treated and studied like 
any other masterpiece, framed in the best 
frame, and shown in as good a light as the 
man of taste selects for his treasures of art, 
his pictures, his bronzes. Influenced as we 
all are by the external, who can say how 
much happiness may be insensibly added to 
man’s daily life, by his finding his home 
treasures the most attractive objects upon 
which to rest his eyes ? or who can say how 
much inward irritation is experienced by 
those, who, loving harmony in form and 
color, see the beings dearest to him con- 
stantly outraging its laws. Every action of 
our daily lives may as well be done in a 
manner agreeable to others as not; and the 
art of dress, as one part of the art of giving 
pleasure, is worth the while of every Chris- 
tian woman to study. 

To return to present fashions. Although 
confessing to a predilection for a small hoop 
in full dress, we have found the present 
large hoops inconvenient at the dinner- 
table, and undesirable in the streets; but, 
there is one place more, where they are 
positively objectionable; namely, in the ball- 
room. In the ball-room! exclaims our 
reader, why our grandmothers danced in 
hoops and trains too. Very true! but the 
dance was a stately minuet, or a sober coun- 
try dance, not the giddy waltz, or swift polka, 
where, the couples whirling round, out flies 
the hoop, knocking this person and twisting 
round the other; so that a lady who wit- 
nessed a scene of this kind at a ball last 
year, described her sensations as being much 
the same as those of her little girl, who, on 
being taken to the opera, and seeing a ballet 
for the first time, was enchanted, until the 
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first dancer executed a series of pirouettes, - 
when she shrank back astonished, discon- 
certed, and unable to control her feelings 
any longer, she exclaimed, ‘“‘O mamma; I 
feel so ashamed ! ” 

The mode of dressing the hair of the last 
few years is perhaps as becoming and nat- 
ural, as dressing of hair, an artificial process 
after all, can be. The “ flowing lock” and 
‘sunny curl” that poets and painters de- 
light in, are not convenient for the prac- 
tical ends of daily life, and, therefore, 
unsuited to any age but that of innocent, 
careless childhood. A profusion of rich, 
dark hair is shown to as much advantage, 
and is more becoming to the owner, when 
disposed in braids, or massive plaits, than it 
would be floating over the shoulders. We 
should miss in it the sunny glow, that makes 
the long hair of children so lovely, seldom 
if ever seen after the earliest years; and the 
impression conveyed, would be of neglect or 
carelessness, inconsistent with the character 
of a true gentlewoman. 

We like, therefore, the present fashion of 
wearing Nature’s ornament, whether gath- 
ered together in a knot behind and rolled 
forward on the cheek of those from whom 
Time has stolen the line of beauty, or throw- 
ing a soft shadow on that of the young girl ; 
or when falling in long loops and rolled back 
from some fair, candid brow. This latter 
style belongs essentially to the young and 
happy. . 

We remember well the first time we saw 
this re-introduction, or modification of a 
fashion painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which succeeded to the period of powder, 
We were threading our way through the 
crowded rooms of the Emperor Napoleon’s 
second ball in 1853, trying to find a pretty 
face that did not belong to an English- 
woman, when we observed one, whose whole 
appearance, whilst it was peculiar and dif-, 
ferent from that of any one else, was at once 
so harmonious and graceful, that criticism 
was disarmed, and no one thought of look- 
ing at the details of a dress which, in this 
case was accessory to, not the cause of the 
general effect. 

“She is English also,” we at first ex- 
claimed, “ from her fair skin and hair, her 
fresh color, and her deep blue eyes.” Yet 
there was something not English in her style 
and manner. Wasshe Russian? German? 
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Swedish? To which of the fair-haired races 
could she belong? Her smooth, glossy hair, 
instead of being frizzed into large puffs at 
the side—the prevailing mode then, which 
we have since happily discarded—was turned 
or rolled back from the broad, clear brow, 
and fell low upon the neck behind; a few 
diamond stars glittered in it, and were her 
sole ornament. 

The next day all Paris was talking of the 
emperor’s Spanish bride, and in the descrip- 
tion of Mademoiselle de Montijo we recog- 
nized our unknown beauty. The offer had 
been made that night and we were not sur- 
prised. 

This mode of dressing the hair which she 
was the first to adopt, in defiance of Lord 
Chesterfield’s advice “not to dress in ad- 
vance of the fashion,” has been named after 
her, a l'Impératrice, and is very becoming 
to a well-rounded, youthful face, to blondes 
especially, and those whose features are 
small and piquant: but as English features 
are more generally long and large, it is not 
to be recommended for general adoption ; 
and although becoming to the full face it 
rather spoils the appearance of a classical or 
well-shaped head. The latest French fash- 
ion, however, of dressing the hair very high 
and forward on the forehead, can be still 
less recommended ; and we hope our coun- 
trywomen will not be persuaded to frizz 
their soft and glossy braids into the untidy 
puffs or bands now avorn in Paris. 

The powdered and cushioned head of our 
grandmother’s day was a style becoming to 
those whose attractions were of the showy 
kind. Powder has the effect of refining 
features that verge on coarseness: the skin 
looks clearer, the color fresher, in contrast 
with the white. But to beauty of a soft and 
delicate character it is unfavorable. The 
“sweet pale face” is made so pale by the 
dead white near it, as to need a touch of 
rouge to redeem it from an appearance of 
ghastliness. The rouge gives a light and 
brilliancy to the eye which, when at variance 
with the natural expression and not in keep- 
ing with the rest of the features, destroys 
nature’s harmony, and gives a false balance 
to the tones of her coloring. Women are 
wise, therefore, in the present day to eschew 
all powder, whether white, brown, or gold 
color, and to be satisfied with their natural 
perfections or imperfections, whichever, they 








may be; or at least only to employ the 
legitimate means they possess of brightening 
the one, or improving the other, and this is, 
after all, the secret of dressing well. 

But it is chiefly in the choice and arrange- 
ment of color that a woman’s taste in dress 
is displayed. In the make or fashion of her 
garments she must, to a certain extent, be 
led by others, and the material is generally 
decided for her also by the nature of her 
means; but for the patterns and colors she 
may be considered wholly responsible. The 
first point, therefore, that she has to consider 
is, which are the colors she must avoid, and 
which are those that will harmonize with her 
complexion or hair ; in other words, she must 
study “the becoming.” It is impossible to 
offer any theory or lay down any rules for 
direction in this important point; the eye is 
the only guide. It ought to be a good one, 
and yet how wonderfully few women arrive 
at the agreeable result produced by a har- 
monious combination of color. Beyond the 
general principle that blue suits fair people, 
and red, brunettes, they seem to know little 
or nothing on the subject ; and although, as 
we have said before, no rules can be laid 
down, still we think a little knowledge as to 
what colors agree, or contrast harmoniously, 
would be of immense use to a lady when 
choosing her dress, her flowers, etc., and 
save her the mortification often experienced of 
finding that the beautiful silk or “* bewitching 
bonnet ” she has purchased, are charming any- 
where but on their wearer; to say nothing of 
the time and patience saved in shopping, if she 
knew at once what to reject or what to select. 

The blonde has much less difficulty in as- 
certaining what becomes her than the bru- 
nette ; almost all colors, provided she keep 
to the lighter shades of some, so as to pre- 
serve the balance of tone in her own and the 
artificial color, may be worn by her. The 
neutrals, the irregular colors, many of which 
her dark-haired sister cannot wear, harmo- 
nize or contrast agreeably with her own del- 
icate tints. In every shade of blue she is 
charming ; black makes her look fairer, and 
white does not eclipse her. 

The brunette (to apply the term, inapt as 
it is, to all who have dark hair and eyes) has 
greater trouble in the choice of her colors. 
There are dark brunettes and fair brunettes, 
brunettes with color and pale brunettes. 

The pale yet clear dark skin is often coup- 
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led with velvety eyes of soft hazel, and brown | dresses have the best general effect in large 
hair, which redeem the face from hardness, | parties, even when not so becoming as bright 
whilst to the pale, fair skin, Nature gives hues to their wearer ; for white gains in bril- 
the raven hair and dark eyes, which harmo- | Tianey by the neighborhood of warm and 
nize so well with red cerise and most warm bright colors. 
colors, except pink and some hues of the | There are conditions, however, when even 
same intensity. Mauve, and blue of the | white changes color. We observed such an 
turquoise hue should not be worn by them, | effect in a ball-room where the walls, painted 
as these have a tendency to make pale peo- | in a light key, became so brilliant by candle- 
ple look sallow, from contrast to the yellow | light, that near them every white dress, but 
tones of the complexion ; and yet’ how many | that of satin, which reflected the light, looked 
women consented to look still more sallow! soiled and dark. Those, however, who had 
than they naturally were, simply because the | an opportunity of observing this effect before 
former color was the fashion ! had taken care, by adding a trimming of a 
Pink, and the crimson shades of red are full bright color, to preserve by this contrast 
more becoming than scarlet and yellow reds | the freshness and purity of their white 
to the brunette with color, and the turquoise | dresses. 
blue is as becoming to her also, as to the, To achieve success in evening dress, there 
blonde. should be a knowledge of the room in which 
Whilst Nature contrasts a fair skin with that dress is to be worn, the color of the 
raven hair and dark eyes, she not unfre- | | hangings, the quantity of light, etc. Some 
quently adds a gray or deep blue eye to her colors, brilliant with Space and light, are 
richer warmer coloring: and taking her as heavy and overpowering in a small room. 
a guide, the brunette of this class will find a | | As an instance of this, a Russian lady of 
cold, bright color harmonize charmingly with | great personal attractions appeared at a court 
her own rich tones. The cold color softens ball in Germany, in a dress of the bluish 


the general effect, whilst from contrast, it, at green, the color of copper ore, lately worn in 
the same time, renders the warm coloring London. Her fair skin, dark hair, and bril- 


more brilliant. The pale brunette, on the liant color, somewhat softened by the green, 
contrary, should avoid all hues that, like blue, were so effective in this dress, to which with 
make the general effect colder: in her case excellent taste she had added no ornaments, 
a warm tone will give softness. The light but a band round the head and armlets of 
blue, it is true, is not a discordant addition plain gold engraved in a Greek pattern, that 
to black and white, but by increasing the she was the queen of the room. The same cos- 
coldness, it gives greater hardness to the tumea few nights later in the dark, ill-lighted 
outline of the features, and if there isa shade rooms of one of the foreign ministers, was 
of sallowness in the complexion, heightens heavy, unbecoming, and a complete failure. 
this yellow tone by contrast with it. | Light, therefore, being so essential to color, 

Pink has much the same effect upon the. the light shades are best for evening wear ; 
pale by daylight, but, like blue, is often be- and of those most used, the warm hues, maize 


coming by candle-light. ” 

Experience, after all, is the best guide for 
those who have any eye for color at all, and 
a little quiet observation upon their friends’ 
dresses during a morning or evening assem- 
bly, will teach them more than whole chap- 
ters on the subject. They will thus observe 
how much the effect of a color depends upon 
that which is in proximity with it. Some 
colors heighten each other, others neutralize 
each other, and others borrow so much from 
‘each other, as to deceive the eye altogether. 
Red and black have this effect, and we have 
seen a red pattern running over a black 
ground make the black look brown. White 


and pink, are more effective when uncom- 
bined with other colors. White impover- 
ishes them, and black, although an agreea- 
ble, is so positive a constrast, as to savor 
somewhat of the theatre; and a pink dress 
is therefore more elegant when worn with 
flowers, etc., of its own color, whether in 
darker or lighter shades. The rose, the queen 
of flowers, has been instanced as a proof that 
green and pink are an agreeable combina- 
tion; but the leaves of the rose abound in 
light and shadow, and being in larger pro- 
portion, form as it were a ground to the rose, 
in which character green is admissible. Here 
, the success of the combination depends upon 
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the proportion of one color to the other, one ' the general effect is relieved from being too 
of the chief things to be borne in mind when | striking. The French have been very suc- 
selecting colored designs for dress. Take, | cessful in their designs of red, blue, and white 
for instance, a wreath of green leaves with a | for ribbons and silks. Two or three shades 
few rosebuds, or a stray rose only, inter-' of color have often an excellent effect used 
twined, the effect is good; but a wreath of | together; but for grounds, the neutral and 
roses with an equal proportion of green leaves what people term quiet colors are the best, 
is offensive and glaring. |A light green or s.aty blue often throws up 

When a warm and cold color are combined | a good design, as well, however, as a drab 
in costume, the latter should always predomi- | or fawn; but no warm or very bright color 
nate ; thus a small quantity of pink with blue | is desirable for this purpose: pink, maize, 


is good ; the reverse is disagreeable ; gray and | mauve, are particularly objectionable. Not ' 


pink also harmonize when the latter is merely long ago when ladies wore flounces, some 


theaccessory. In silk and muslin materials | 
for dress, where two or more colors are com- | 
bined, the same intensity of tone should be 
preserved, and the effect may be lightened 


or deepened by the addition of white or | 


black ; for in dress broad and striking ef- 
fects are seldom desirable, because they tend 
to overwhelm the individual. Whilst white 
may be in a larger proportion than the col- 


ors it is to be combined with, and is good in | 


equal quantity, black should be only used in 
smaller or equal proportions. As a ground 
it is bad, the bright-colored designs upon it 


having a broken or spotty effect at a little 


distance, however beautiful they may appear 
in detail ; and the point to be considered in 
choosing a dress, shawl, etc., is the effect the 
design will present to the eye at a little dis- 
tance, and when arranged in drapery. 
Simplicity of pattern is therefore to be 
sought for, so that confusion or uncertainty 
may be avoided. The chiné or chintz silks, 
so rich in design and color, and exquisite 


dresses might be seen in the shop windows, 
| that attracted universal admiration, from the 
| richness and beauty of the pattern and hues 
on the flounce. They were to be seen in all 
colors, and in the shop looked all equally 
, beautiful, but when made up the bright de- 
| sign, against the pink and maize ground had 
a gaudy and disjointed effect. The eye was 
distracted from the pink of the dress to the 
white ground and gay colors of the flounce, 
as if they were parts of a separate costume. 
The same design was, however, admirable, 
with a gray or light shade of fawn. The 
general effect was harmonious, and the gay 
colors of the pattern appeared as they were 
intended, like a rich and brilliant bordering. 
| Of late years, however, there has been so 
great an improvement in the designs for 
dresses, etc., that the fair sex are less likely 
to err in making their purchases, than they 
are afterwards in wearing them, when the 
putting together the different portions of 
modern costume is left to their unassisted 


| 


when closely examined, have often the fault taste, or, worse still, to that of the lady’s 
when made up, of presenting a vague, un- | maid. Weonce heard a story of a lady, who 
satisfactory effect. | being in want of a maid, was told by one who 

Freshness of color is another point of great presented herself for the situation, “ That she 
consequence in this murky climate of ours, | had been combinatton maid to the Duchess 
and is to be obtained by what we may call of ——.” The lady, in surprise, asked in 
harmonious contrasts. Black and white, | what her duties consisted? “Oh!” replied 
combined with other colors, assist also to. ‘the woman, “ if her Grace, for instance, wore 
preserve it—the one by keeping the colors |a blue dress, it was my duty to select the 
distinct from each other, and the other by bonnet, mantle, etc., to wear with it.” We 
lighting them up. For instance, red and _ believe, that practically, too many ladies al- 
blue, although strong contrasts, would look | low their maids to be “ combination maids,” 
heavy and even dull in a dress unless com- | and leave to the unrefined taste and unedu- 
bined with a large proportion of white ; when | cated eye of a servant, a selection which 
the colors are kept distinct, do not blend, or | should always be their own. It is only thus 
present a purple hue if viewed at adistance, | we can explain such a combination, as % 
and are lighted up by the white soas to pre- | green shawl over a chocolate-colored dress; 
serve their brilliancy, at the same time that | a black hat and blue veil in which an exalted 
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personage appeared one hot summer’s day ; 
or a blue dress, yellow shawl, and pink bon- | 
net in which we saw a lady of rank attired. 

Even women who have studied “the be- 
coming ” with success, are sometimes very 
unsuccessful in arranging the whole dress ; 
and it is perhaps the difficulty they find in 
combining colors, that makes so many take 
refuge in the quiet shades, and causes gray, 
black, and white, worn for half-mourning, to 
be so favorite a combination at all times. 
They feel safe, that they are not offending 
good taste, because “ they are so quietin their 
dress.” But why should the bright, cheer- 
ful color be banished from costume? It is 
true, that the white jerkins and blue satin 
vests worn by the gallants of old, when we 
had no tall chimneys emitting volumes of 
smoke, and when wood was still the fuel in 
the noble’s house, would now in a day look 
nearly as black as the universal cloth of 
man’s attire, and are therefore well discarded 
by the workers of life; but woman’s apparel 
is still susceptible of lively variety, and we 
think if a little more attention was paid to 
the building up of the fabric, upon the dress 
itself as the keystone of the whole, she would 


find out that bright colors, often wear as 
well as the useful browns, slates, etc., and 
that an appearance of freshness may be long 
kept up by attention to that which is added. 

The general rules, we adopt for the deco- 
ration or furnishing of our rooms, may be 


applied to costume. There, we reserve the 
darker, heavier color for the ground or lower 
part of the room, keeping the light, trans- 
parent color for the upper portions ; and if 
our chintz and hangings are gay and varied, 
we select a carpet that is unobtrusive in de- 
sign and color. Now the dress may be con- 
sidered the groundwork of the whole toilette. 
If, therefore, it is of a neutral or sober hue, 
the rest of the design may be a contrast in 
brighter colors; if, on the contrary, this 
groundwcrk is of a warm tone, or full color, 
the rest of the composition should be subser- 
vient to it, either modifying it by the addi- 
tion of some neutralizing color, or harmo- 
nizing with it in lighter shades, either of its 
own, or some concordant hue; for it is not 
necessary to preserve the same intensity of 
tone in the different parts of dress; gener- 
ally speaking the reverse has the best effect. 
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A dark-blue dress and a black mantle is 
lighted up by a pink bonnet, when a red 
would be heavy and ugly. 

In walking costume, the bonnet, as the 
highest point, should also be the lightest ; it 
is the place where a bit of bright color may 
be introduced with the greatest success. If 
it repeats the hue of the dress some other 
color should be introduced into the shawl or 
mantle. From the extreme of half a dozen 
colors, people of late have rushed into the 
other, of only employing one. We some- 
times see figures all blue, all brown, all mauve. 
No artist would paint his draperies of one 
unbroken hue. To say nothing of the pov- 
erty of such a composition, he knows that 
the eye, missing the relief of variety, would 
be wearied and offended ; the result is equally 
disagreeable in dress. Any one of these 
three colors, however, mixed with black or 
white become agreeable, without the unique- 
ness of the costume, the point probably 
aimed at, being disturbed. The delicate 
color called mauve especially requires to be 
enlivened by a little white near it : without 
this constrast to heighten its color when in 
a large mass, it is apt to look languid, or 
faded. 

It is impossible to say how many colors 
may with propriety be used in a costume, 
for so much depends upon the harmonious 
arrangement of them ; but as a general rule 
two, with or without the addition of black 
or white, are sufficient. 

We cannot, in conclusion, think that a little 
study of the harmony of color in dress is be- 
neath any woman’s notice, or that it is fair to 
stigmatize those who have successfully given 
some attention to it, as vain. ‘*‘ Whether 
we eat or drink,” says St. Paul, “ we may do 
it to the glory of God;” and George Her- 
bert declares that sweeping the room may be 
done in the same spirit. Surely, then, the 
necessary adornment and care of his fairest 
work may be carried out in the same view; 
and if man’s companion, whilst striving to 
be the comfort of his home, should at the 
same time desire and succeed in becoming, 
literally speaking, the ‘‘ Delight of his eyes,” 
she need not deem that time quite misspent, 
which she dedicated to the study of the art 
of dress. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Livinc in lodgings, not temporarily, but 
permanently, sitting down to make one’s 
only “home” in Mrs. Jones’ parlor or 
Mrs. Smith’s first-floor, of which not a 
stick or a stone that one looks at is one’s 
own, and whence one may be evicted or 
evade, with a week’s notice or a week’s 
rent, any day—this sort of life is natural 
and even delightful to some people. There 
are those who, like strawberry plants, are of 
such an errant disposition, that grow them 
where you will, they will soon absorb all the 
pleasantness of their habitat, and begin 
casting out runners elsewhere ; nay, if not 
frequently transplanted, would actually 
wither and die. Of such are the pioneers 
of society,—the emigrants, the tourists, the 
travellers round the world: and great is 
the advantage the world derives from them, 
active, energetic, impulsive as they are. 
Unless, indeed, their talent for incessant 
locomotion degenerates into rootless rest- 
lessness, and they remain forever rolling 
stones, gathering no moss, and acquiring 
gradually a smooth, hard surface, which ad- 
heres to nothing, and to which nobody dare 
venture to adhere. 

But there are others possessing in a pain- 
ful degree this said quality of adhesiveness, 
to whom the smallest change is obnoxious ; 
who like drinking out of a particular cup, 
and sitting ina particular chair; to whom 
even a variation in the position of furniture 
is unpleasant. Of course, this peculiarity 
has its bad side, and yet it is not in itself 
mean or ignoble. For is not adhesiveness, 
faithfulness, constancy—call it what you 
will—at the root of all citizenship, clanship, 
and family love? Is it not the same feeling 
which, granting they remain at all, makes 
old friendships dearer than any new? Nay, 
to go to the very sacredest and closest bond, 
is it not that which makes an old man see to 
the last in his old wife’s faded face the 
beauty which perhaps nobody ever saw ex- 
cept himself, but which he sees and delights 
in still, simply because it is familiar, and his 
own? 

To people who possess a large share of 
this rare—shall I say fatal ?—characteristic 
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dow watching for her mistresses’ first ar- 
rival at “home,” it is impossible to say, 
She could feel, though she was not accus- 
tomed to analyze her feelings. But she 
looked dull and sad, not cross, even Ascott 
could not have accused her of “ savageness.” 

And yet she had been somewhat tried, 
First, in going out what she termed “ mar- 
keting,” she had traversed a waste of streets, 
got lost several times, and returned with 
light weight in her butter, and sand in her 
moist sugar; also with the conviction that 
London tradesmen were the greatest rogues 
alive. Secondly, a pottle of strawberries, 
which she had bought with her own money, 
to grace the tea-table with the only fruit 
Miss Leaf cared for, had turned out a large 
delusion, big and beautiful at top, and all 
below small, crushed, and stale. She had 
thrown it indignantly, pottle and all, into 
the kitchen fire. 

Thirdly, she had a war with the landlady, 
partly on the subject of their fire, which, 
with her Stowbury notions on the subject 
of coals, seemed wretchedly mean and small, 
and partly on the question of table-cloths at 
tea, which Mrs. Jones had “never heard 
of,” especially when the use of plate and 
linen was included in the rent. And the 
dinginess of the article produced at last out 
of an omnium-gatherum sort of kitchen 
cupboard, made an ominous impression 
upon the country girl, accustomed to clean 
tidy country ways,~—where the kitchen was 
kept as neat as the parlor, and the bedrooms 
were not a whit behind the sitting-rooms in 
comfort and orderliness. Here, it seemed 
as if, supposing people could show a few 
respectable living-rooms, they were content 
to sleep anywhere, and cook anyhow, out of 
anything, in the midst of any quantity of 
confusion and dirt. Elizabeth set all this 
down as “ London,” and hated it accord- 
ingly. 

She had tried to ease her mind by arrang- 
ing and re-arranging the furniture—regular 
lodging-house furniture—table, six chairs, 
horse-hair sofa, a what-not, and the chiffon- 
niére, with a tea-caddy upon it, of which the 
respective keys had been solemnly pre- 
sented to Miss Hilary. But still the parlor 


of adhesiveness, living in lodgings is about | looked homeless and bare; and the yellow- 
the saddest life under the sun. Whether | ish paper on the walls, the large-patterned, 
some dim foreboding of this fact crossed | many-colored Kidderminster on the floor, 
Elizabeth’s mind, as she stood at the win- | gave an involuntary sense of discomfort and 
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dreariness. Besides, No 15 was on the 
shady side of the street,—cheap lodgings 
always are; and no one who: has not lived 
in the like lodgings—not a house—can im- 
agine what it is to inhabit perpetually one 
room where the sunshine just peeps in 
for an hour a day, and vanishes by eleven 
A.M., leaving behind in winter a chill damp- 
ness, and in summer a heavy dusty atmos- 
phere, that weighs like lead on the spirits in 
spite of one’s self. No wonder that, as is 
statistically known and proved, cholera 
stalks, fever rages, and the registrar’s list is 
always swelled, along the shady side of a 
London street. 

Elizabeth felt this, though she had not 
the dimmest ideawhy. She stood watching 
the sunset light fade out of the topmost 
windows of the opposite house,—ghostly 
reflection of some sunset over fields and 
trees far away; and she listened to the long 
monotonous cry melting away round the 
Crescent, and beginning again at the other 
end of the street— Straw-berries—straw- 
ber-ries.” Also, with an eye to to-morrow’s 
Sunday dinner, she investigated the cart of 
the tired costermonger, who crawled along 


beside his equally tired donkey, reiterating 
at times, in tones hoarse with a day’s bawl- 


ing, his dreary ‘Cauli-flow-er! Cauli- 
flow-er !—fine new peas, sixpence peck.” 

But, alas! the peas were neither fine nor 
new; and the cauliflowers were regular Sat- 
urday night’s cauliflowers. Besides, Eliza- 
beth suddenly doubted whether she had any 
right, unordered, to buy these things, which, 
from being common garden necessaries, had 
become luxuries. This thought, with some 
others that it occasioned, her unwonted state 
of idleness, and the dulness of everything 
about her—what is so dull as a “ quiet” 
London street on a summer evening ?—ac- 
tually made Elizabeth stand, motionless and 
meditative, for a quarter of an hour. 

Then she started to hear two cabs drive 
up to the door ; the “ family” had at length 
arrived. 

Ascott was there too. Two new portman- 
teaus and a splendid hat-box, cast either 
ignominy or glory upon the poor Stowbury 
luggage ; and—Elizabeth’s sharp eyes no- 
ticed—there was also his trunk which she 
had seen lying detained for rent, in his 
Gower Street lodgings. But he looked quite 
easy and comfortable ; handed out his Aunt 





Johanna, commanded the luggage about, 
and paid the cabmen with such a magnificent 
air, that they touched their hats to him, and 
winked at one another as much as to say, 
“That’s a real gentleman ! ” 

In which statement the landlady evidently 
coincided, and courtesied low, when Miss 
Leaf, introducing him as “my nephew,” 
hoped that a room could be found for him. 
Which at last there was, by his appropri- 
ating Miss Leaf’s, while she and Hilary 
took that at the top of the house. But they 
agreed Ascott must have a good airy room 
to study in. 

“‘ You know, my dear boy,” said his Aunt 
Johanna to him—and at her tender tone he 
looked a little downcast, as when he was a 
small fellow and had been forgiven some- 
thing—“ you know you will have to work 
very hard.” 

“ All right, aunt! I’m your man for 
that! This will be a jolly room; and I can 
smoke up the chimney capitally.” 

So they came down-stairs quite cheer- 
fully, and Ascott applied himself with the 
best of appetites to what he called a “ hun- 
gry” tea. True, the ham, which Elizabeth 
had to fetch from an eating-house some 
streets off, cost two shillings a pound, and 
the eggs, which caused her another war be- 
low over the relighting of a fire to boil 
them, were dismissed by the young gentle- 
man as “horrid stale.” Still, woman-like, 
when there is a man in tho question, his 
aunts let him have his way. It seemed as if 
they had resolved to try their utmost to make 
the new home to which he came, or rather was 
driven, a pleasant home, and to bind him to 
it with cords of love, the only cords worth 
anything, though sometimes—Heaven knows 
why—even they fail, and are snapped and 
thrown aside like straws. 

Whenever Elizabeth went in and ‘out of 
the parlor, she always heard lively talk go- 
ing on among the family :*Ascott making 
his jokes, telling about his college life, and 
planning his life to come, as a surgeon in 
full practice, on the most extensive scale. 
And when she brought in the chamber can- 
dles, she saw him kiss his aunts affection- 
ately, and even help his Aunt Johanna—_ 
who looked frightfully pale and tired, but 
smiling still—to her bedroom door. 

“You'll not sit up long, my dear? No 
reading to-night ?” said she anxiously. 
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“ Not a bit of it. And I'll be up withthe London house has it. Tell her I'll take care 
lark to-morrow morning. I really will, of it, and lock the front-door all right, 
auntie. I’m going to turn over a new leaf, She needn’t be afraid of thieves.” 
you know.” “ Very well, sir.” 

She smiled again at the immemorial joke, Elizabeth went, but shortly re-appeared 
kissed and blessed him, and the door shut with the information that Mrs. Jones had 
upon her and Hilary. gone to bed: in the kitchen, she supposed, 

Ascott descended to the parlor, threw as she could not getin. But she laid on 
himself on the sofa with an air of great re- the table the large street-door key. 
lief, and an exclamation of satisfaction, that‘ Perhaps that’s what you wanted, Mr, 
“the women” were all gone. He did not Leaf. ThoughI think you needn’t be the 
perceive Elizabeth, who, hidden behind, was least afraid of robbers, for there’s three bolts, 
kneeling to arrange something in the chiffon- and a chain besides.” 
niére, till she rose up and proceeded to fas- | “All right,” cried Ascott, smothering 
ten the parlor shutters. down a laugh. “Thank you! That’s for 

“ Hollo! are you there? Come, I’ll do you,” throwing a half-crown across the table. 
that when I go to bed. You may ‘slope,’ if, Elizabeth took it up demurely, and put it 
you like.” | down again. Perhaps she did not like him 

“Eh, sir?” enough to receive presents from him; per- 

“ Slope, mizzle, cut your stick; don’t you haps she thought, being an honest-minded 
understand ? Anyhow, don’t stop here both- | girl, that a young man who could not pay 
ering me.’ his rent had no business to be giving away 

“J don’t mean to,” replied Elizabeth; half-crowns; or” else she herself had not 
gravely, rather than gruffly, as if she had been, so much as many servants are, in the 
made up her mind to things as they were, | habit of taking them. For Miss Hilary 
and was determined to be a belligerent had put into Elizabeth some of her own 
party no longer. Besides, she was older feeling as to this habit of paying an inferior 
now: too old to have things forgiven to her | with money for any little civility or kind- 
that might be overlooked in a child; and | | ness which, from an equal, would be ac- 
she had received a long lecture from Miss | cepted simply as kindness, and only requited 
Hilary on the necessity of showing respect | with thanks. Anyhow, the coin remained 
to Mr. Ascott, or Mr. Leaf, as it was now | | on the table, and the door was just shutting 
decided he was to be called, in his dignity | upon Elizabeth, when the young gentleman 
and responsibility as the only masculine turned round again. 
head of the family. | “T say, since my aunts are so horridly 

As he lay and lounged there, with his timid of robbers and ‘such like, you’d better 
eyes lazily shut, Elizabeth stood a minute not tell/them anything about the latch-key.” 
gazing at him. Then, steadfast in her good Elizabeth stood a minute perplexed, and 
behavior, she inquired “if he wanted any- then replied briefly, “Miss Hilary isn’t a 
thing more to-night ? ” Dit timid; and I always tells Miss Hilary 

“ Confound you! no! Yes; stop.” And every thing. , 
the young man took a furtive investigation| Nevertheless, though she was so igno- 
of the plain honest face, and not over- rant as never to have heard of a latch-key, 
graceful, ultra-provincial figure, which still she had the wit to see that all was not right. 
characterized his aunt’s “ South Sea Isl- She even lay awake, in her closet off Miss 
ander.” Leaf’s room, whence she could hear the 

“TI say, Elizabeth, I want you to do murmur of her two mistresses talking to- 
something for me.” He spoke so civilly, gether, long after they retired—lay broad 
almost coaxingly, that Elizabeth turned awake for an hour or more, trying to put 
round surprised. ‘ Would you just go and things together—the sad things that she 
ask the landlady if she has got such a thing felt certain must have happened that day, 
asalatch-key?” | and wondering what Mr. Ascott could pos- 

“A what, sir?” isibly want with the key. Also, why he 

“ A latch-key—a—oh, she knows. Every | had asked her about it, instead of telling 
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his aunts at once; and why he had treated 
her in the matter with such astonishing 
civility. 

It may be said a servant had no busi- 
ness to think about these things, to criti- 
cise her young master’s proceedings, or 
wonder why her mistresses were sad: that 
she had only to go about her work like 
an automaton, and take no interest in any- 
thing. I can only answer to those who 
like such service, let them have it! and as 
they sow they will assuredly reap. 

But long after Elizabeth, young and 
hearty, was soundly snoring on her hard, 
cramped bed, Johanna and Hilary Leaf, 
after a brief mutual pretence of sleep, soon 
discovered by both, lay consulting together 
over ways and means. How could the 
family expenses, beginning with twenty- 
five shillings per week as rent, possibly be 
met by the only actual certain family in- 
come,.their £50 per annum from a mort- 
gage? For the Misses Leaf were of that 
old-fashioned stamp which believed that to 
reckon an income by mere probabilities is 
either insanity or dishonesty. 

Common arithmetic soon proved that this 
£50 a year could not maintain them; in 
fact they must soon draw on the little 
sum—already dipped into to-day, for As- 
cott—which had been produced by the sale 
of the Stowbury furniture. That sale, they 
now found had been a mistake: and they 
half feared whether the whole change from 
Stowbury to London had not been a mis- 
take,—one of those sad errors in judgment 
which we all commit sometimes, and have 
to abide by, and make the best of, and 
learn from if we can. Happy those to 
whom “ Dinna greet ower spilt milk ’—a 
proverb wise as cheerful, which Hilary, 
knowing well whom it came from, repeated 
to Johanna to comfort her—teaches a sec- 
ond brave lesson, how to avoid spilling the 
milk a second time. 

And then they consulted anxiously about 
what was to be done to earn money. 

Teaching presented itself as the only 
resource. In those days women’s work and 
women’s rights had not been discussed so 
freely as at present. There was a strong 
feeling that the principal thing required 
was our duties—owed to ourselves, our 
home, our family and friends. There was 
a deep conviction—now, alas! slowly disap- 
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pearing—that a woman, single or married, 
should never throw herself out of the safe 
circle of domestic life, till the last extrem- 
ity of necessity ; that it is wiser to keep or 
help to keep a home, by learning how to 
expend its income, cook its dinners, make 
and mend its clothes, and by the law that 
‘‘ precaution is better than cure,” studying 
all those preservative means of holding a 
family together—as women, and women 
alone, can, than to dash into men’s sphere 
of trades and professions, thereby, in most 
instances, fighting an unequal battle, and 
coming out of it maimed, broken, unsexed ; 
turned into beings that are neither men nor 
women, with the faults and corresponding 
sufferings of both, and the compensations 
of neither. 

“I don’t see,” said poor Hilary, “ what 
I can do but teach. And oh, if I could only 
get daily pupils, so that I might come home 
of nights, and creep into the fireside; and 
have time to mend the stockings and look 
after Ascott’s linen, so that he need not be 
so awfully extravagant.” 

“It is Ascott who ought to earn the fam- 
ily income, and have his aunt to keep house 
for him,” observed Johanna. “That was 
| the way in my time; and I believe it is the 
right way. The man ought to go out into 
| the world and earn the money ; the woman 
| ought to stay at home and wisely expend it.” 

“And yet that way is not always possible. 
We know, of ourselves, instances where it 
was not.” 

“Ah, yes!” assented Johanna, sighing. 
|For she, far more than Hilary, viewed the 
family circumsvances in the light of its past 
_ history—a light too sad almost to bear look- 
ing at. ‘ But in ours, as in most similar 
cases, was something not right, something 
which forced men and women out of their 
natural places. It is a thing that may be 
sometimes a mournful inevitable necessity, 
but I never can believe it a right thing, or a 
thing to be voluntarily imitated, that women 
should go knocking about the world like 
men—and——” 

“And I am not meaning to do any such 
thing,” said Hilary, half laughing. “Iam 
only going to try every rational means of 
earning a little money to keep the family 
going till such time as Ascott can decide on 
his future, and find a suitable opportunity 
for establishing himself in practice. In 
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some of the new neighborhoods about Lon- 
don he says he has a capital chance; he will 
immediately set about inquiries. A good 
idea, don’t you think ?” 

“Yes,” said Johanna, briefly. But they 
did not discuss this as they had discussed 
their own plans; and, it was noticeable, 
they never even referred to, as a portion of 
the family finances, that pound a week 
which, with many regrets that it was so 
small, Ascott had insisted on paying to his 
aunts, as his contribution to the expenscs of 
the household. 

And now the dawn was beginning to 
break, and the lively London sparrows to 
chirp in the chimneys. So Hilary insisted 
on their talking no more, but going to sleep 
like Christians. 

“Very well. Good-night, my blessing! ” 
said Johanna, softly. And perhaps, indeed, 
her “blessing,” with that strange, bright 
courage of her own—years after, when Hil- 
ary looked back upon her old self, how 
utterly mad this courage seemed!—had 
taken the weight of care from the elder and 
feebler heart, so that Johanna turned round 
and soon slept. 

But long after, till the dawn melted into 
perfect daylight, did Hilary lie, open-eyed, 
listening to quarter after quarter of the loud 
St. Pancras clock. Brave she was, this little 
woman, fully as brave and cheerful-hearted 
as, for Johanna’s sake, she made herself out 
to be; and now that the paralyzed monotony 
of her Stowbury life was gone, and that she 
was in the midst of the whirl of London, 
where e used to work and struggle, she felt 
doubly bright and brave. The sense of re- 
sistance, of dogged perseverance, of “ fight- 
ing it out” to the last, was strong in her, 
stronger than in most women, or else it was 
the reflection in her own of that nature 
which was her ideal of everything great and 
good. 

“No,” she said to herself, after thinking 
over for the hundredth time every difficulty 
that lay before them all,—meeting and look- 
ing in the face every wild beast in the way, 
even that terrible beast which, happily, had 
often approached but never yet visited the 
Leaf family, ‘ the wolf at the door,”—“ No, 
I don’t think I am afraid. I think I shall 
never be afraid of anything in this world, if 
only—only ——” 

“If only he loves me.” That was it, 
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which broke off, unspoken; the helpless 
woman’s cry—the cruel craving for the one 
deepest want of a woman’s life,—deeper 
than the same want in man’s, or in most 
men’s, because it is more individual,—not 
“Tf only I am loved,” but “ if only he loves 
me.” And as Hilary resolutely shut her 
eyes, and forced her aching head into total 
stillness, sharper than ever, as always was 
the case when she felt weary, mentally or 
physically, came her longing for the hand to 
cling to, the breast to lean against,—the 
heart at once strong and tender, which even 
the bravest woman feels at times she pite- 
ously needs. A heart which can comfort 
and uphold her, with the strength not of an- 
other woman like herself, but of a man, en- 
couraging her, as perhaps her very weakness 
encourages him, to “ fight it out,” the sore 
battle of life, a little longer. But this sup- 
port, in any shape, from any man, the 
women of the Leaf family had never known, 

The nearest approach to it were those let- 
ters from India, which had become, Johanna 
sometimes jestingly said, a family institu- 
tion. For they were family letters; there 
was no mystery about them; they were 
passed from one to the other, and com- 
mented on in perfect freedom,—so freely, 
indeed, that Selina had never penetrated 
into the secret of them at all. But their 
punctuality, their faithful remembrance of 
the smallest things concerning the past, 
their strong interest in anything and every- 
thing belonging to the present of these his 
old friends, were to the other two sisters 
confirmation enough as to how they might 
believe in Robert Lyon. 

Hilary did believe, and in her perfect 
trust was perfect rest. Whether he ever 
married her or not, she felt sure, surer and 
surer every day, that to her had been sent 
that best blessing—the lot of so few women 
—a thoroughly good man to love her, and to 
love. 

So with his face in her memory, and the 
sound of his voice in her ear, as distinctly 
as if it had been only yesterday that he said, 
“You must trust me, Hilary,” she whis- 
pered to herself, “I do, Robert, I do!” and 
went to sleep peacefully as a child. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WirH a sublime indifference to popular 
superstition, or rather because they did not 
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think of it till all their arrangements were 
completed, the Misses Leaf had accom- 
plished their grand Hegira on a Friday. 
Consequently, their first day at No. 15, was 
Sunday. 

Sunday in London always strikes a provin- 
cial person considerably. It has two such 
distinct sides. First, the eminently respect- 
able, decorous, religious side, which Hilary 
and Selina observed, when, about eleven 
A.M., they joined the stream of well-dressed, 
well-to-do looking people, solitary or in 
families, who poured forth from handsome 
houses in streets or squares, to form the 
crowded congregation of St. Pancras’ Church. 
The opposite side Hilary also saw, when As- 
cott, who, in spite of his declaration, had 
not risen in time for breakfast, penitently 
coaxed his “pretty aunt” to let him take 
her to the afternoon service in Westminster 
Abbey. They wended their way through 
Tottenham Court Road, Oxford Street, Re- 
gent Steet, and across the Park, finding 
shops open, or half-open, vehicles plying, 
and people streaming down each side of the 
streets. 

Hilary did not quite like it, and yet her 
heart was tender over the poor, hardworked- 
looking Cockneys, who seemed so exces- 
sively to enjoy their Sunday stroll, their 
Sunday mouthful of fresh air; or the small 
Sunday treat their sickly, under-sized chil- 
dren had in lying on the grass, and feeding 
the ducks in St. James’ Park. 

She tried to talk the matter out with As- 
cott, but though he listened politely for a 
minute or two, he evidently took no interest 
in such things. Nor did he even in the 
grand old Abbey, with its treelike, arched 
avenues of immemorial stone, its painted 
windows, through which the colored sun- 
shine made a sort of heavenly mist of light, 
and its innumerable graves of generations 
below. Hilary woke from her trance of 
solemn delight to find her nephew amusing 
himself with staring at the people about 
him, making sotto voce quizzical remarks 
upon them, in the intervals of the service, 
and, finally, the instant it was ended, start- 
ing up in extreme satisfaction, évidently 
feeling that he had done his duty, and that 
it had been, to use his own phrase, “a con- 
founded bore.” 

Yet he meant to be kind to his pretty 
aunt—told her he liked to walk with her, 
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because she was so pretty, praised her dress, 
so neat and tasteful, though a little old-fash- 
ioned. But he would soon alter that, he 
said; he would dress all his aunts in silk 
and satin, and give them a carriage to ride 
in; there should be no end to their honor 
and prosperity. Nay, coming home, he took 
her a long way round—or she thought so, 
being tired—to show her the sort of house 
he meant to have. Very grand it seemed 
to her Stowbury eyes, with pillars and a 
flight of steps up to the door, more fit, she 
ventured to suggest, for a retired merchant 
than a struggling young surgeon. 

“Oh, but we dare not show the struggle, 
or nobody would ever trust us,” said Ascott, 
with a knowing look. “ Bless you, many a 
young fellow sets up a house, and even a 
carriage, on tick, and drives and drives 
about till he drives himself into a practice, 
The world’s all a make-believe, and you 
must meet humbug with humbug. That’s 
the way, I assure you, Aunt Hilary.” 

Aunt Hilary fixed her honest eyes on the 
lad’s face—the lad, so little younger than 
herself, and yet who at times, when he let 
out sayings such as this, seemed so awfully, 
so pitifully old; and she felt thankful that, 
at all risks and costs, they had come to Lon- 
don to be beside him, to help him, to save 
him, if he needed saving, as women only 
can. For, after all, he was but a boy. And 
though, as he walked by her side, stalwart 
and manly, the thought smote her painfully 
that many a young fellow of his age was the 
stay and bread-winner of some widowed 
mother or sister, nay, even of wife and child, 
still she repeated, cheerfully, “ What can 
one expect from him? He is only a boy.” 

God help the women who, for those be- 
longing to them—husbands, fathers, broth- 
ers, lovers, sons—have, ever so tenderly, to 
apologize. 

When they came in sight of St. Pancras’ 
Church, Ascott said, suddenly, “I think 
you'll know your way now, Aunt Hilary.” 

“Certainly. Why?” 

“ Because—you wouldn’t be vexed if I 
left you? I have an engagement—some 
fellows that I dine with, out at Hampstead 
or Richmend or Blackwall, every Sunday. 
Nothing wicked, I assure you. And you 
know it’s capital for one’s health to get a 
Sunday in fresh air.” 
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“Yes; but Aunt Johanna will be sorry to 
miss you.” 

“Will she? Oh, you'll smooth her down. 
Stay! Tell her I shall be back to tea.” 

“‘ We shall be having tea directly.” 

“T declare I had quite forgotten. Aunt 
Hilary, you must change your hours. They 
don’t suit me at all. Nomen can ever stand 
early dinners. Bye, bye! Youare the very 
prettiest auntie. Be sure you get home 
safe. Hollo, there! That’s my omnibus.” 

He jumped on the top of it, and was off. 

Aunt Hilary stood, quite confounded, and 
with one of those strange sinkings of the 
heart which had come over her several times 
this day. It was not that Ascott showed 
any unkindness—that there was any actual 
badness in his bright and handsome young 
face. Still there was a want there—want of 
earnestness, steadfastness, truthfulness, a 
something more discoverable as the lack of 
something el:.2, than as aught in itself tangi- 
bly and perceptibly wrong. It made her 
sad; it caused her to look forward to his 
future with an anxious heart. It was so dif- 
ferent from the kind of anxiety, and yet 
settled repose, with which she thought of the 
only other man in whose future she felt the 
smallest interest. Of Robert Lyon she was 
certain that whatever misfortune visited him 
he would bear it in the best way it could be 
borne ; whatever temptation assailed him he 
would fight against it, as a brave and good 
Christian should fight. But Ascott? 

Ascott’s life was as yet an unanswered 
query. She could but leave it in Omnipo- 
tent hands. 

So she found her way home, asking it 
once or twice of civil policemen, and. going 
a little distance round—dare I make this 
romantic confession about so sensible and 
practical a little woman ?—that she might 
walk once up Burton Street and down again. 
But nobody knew the fact, and it did nobody 
any harm. 

Meantime at No. 15 the afternoon had 
passed heavily enough. Miss Selina had 
gone to lie down—she always did of Sun- 
days ; and Elizabeth, after making her com- 
fortable, by the little attentions the lady 
always required, had descended to the dreary 
wash-house, which had been appropriated 
to herself, under the name of a “ private 
kitchen,” in the which, after all the clean- 
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she sat like Marius among the ruins of Car- 
thage, and sighed for the tidy bright house- 
place at Stowbury. Already, from her brief 
experience, she had decided that London 
people were horrid shams, because they did 
not in the least care to have their kitchens 
comfortable. She wondered how she should 
ever exist in this one, and might have car- 
ried her sad and sullen face up-stairs, if Miss 
Leaf had not come down-stairs, and glanc- 
ing about, with that ever-gentle smile of 
hers, said kindly, “ Well, it is not very 
pleasant, but you have made the best of it, 
Elizabeth. We must all put up with some- 
thing, you know. Now, as my eyes are not 
very good to-day, suppose you come up and 
read me a chapter.” 

So, in the quiet parlor, the maid sat down 
opposite her mistress, and read aloud out of 
that Book which says distinctly— 

“ Servants, be obedient to them that are 
your masters according to the flesh, with fear 
and trembling, in singleness of heart, as unto 
Christ : knowing, that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, the same shall he receive of 
the Lord, whether he be bond or free.” 

And yet says immediately after :— 

“Ye masters, do the same things unto 
them, forbearing threatening : knowing that 
your Master also is in heaven; neither is 
there respect of persons with him.” 

And I think that Master whom Paul 
served, not in preaching only, but also in 
practice, when he sent back the slave Onesi- 
mus to Philemon, praying that he might be 
received, “ not now as a servant, but above 
a servant, a brother beloved,” that Divine 
Master must have looked tenderly upon 
these two women—both women, though of 
such different age and position, and taught 
them through his Spirit in his word, as only 
he can teach. 

The reading was disturbed by a. carriage 
driving up to the door, and a knock, a tre- 
mendously grand and forcible footman’s 
knock, which made Miss Leaf start in her 
easy-chair. 

“ But it can’t be visitors to us. We know 
nobody. Sit still, Elizabeth.” 

It was a visitor, however, though by what 
ingenuity he found them out, remained, 
when they came to think of it, a great puzzle. 
A card was sent in by the dirty servant of 
Mrs. Jones, speedily followed by a stout, 
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ought to write “gentleman,”—in whom, 
though she had not seen him for years, Miss 
Leaf found no difficulty in recognizing the 
grocer’s ’prentice boy, now Mr. Peter As- 
cott of Russell Square. 

She rose to receive him; there was always 
a stateliness in Miss Leaf’s reception of 
strangers; a slight formality belonging to 
her own past generation, and to the time 
when the Leafs were a “ county family.” 
Perhaps this extra dignity, graceful as it 
was, overpowered the little man; or else, 
being a bachelor, he was unaccustomed to 
ladies’ society: but he grew red in the face, 
twiddled his hat, and then cast a sharp in- 
quisitive glance towards her. 

“Miss Leaf, I presume, ma’am. 
eldest ? ” 

“‘T am the eldest Miss Leaf, and very glad 
to have an opportunity of thanking you for 
your long kindness to my nephew. Eliza- 
beth, give Mr. Ascott a chair.” 

While doing so, and before her disappear- 
ance, Elizabeth took a rapid observation of 
the visitor, whose name and history were 
perfectly familiar to her. Most small towns 
have their hero, and Stowbury’s was Peter 
Ascott, the grocer’s boy, the little fellow who 
had gone up to London to seek his fortune, 
and had, strange to say, found it. Whether 
by industry or luck—except that industry is 
luck, and luck is only another word for in- 
dustry—he had gradually risen to be a large 
city merchant, a drysalter I conclude it 
would be called, with a handsome house, 
carriage, etc. He had never revisited his 
native place, which indeed could not be ex- 
pected of him, as he had no relations, but, 
when asked, as was not seldom of course, 
he subscribed liberally to its charities. 

Altogether he was a decided hero in the 
place, and though people really knew very 
little about him, the less they knew the 
more they gossipped ; holding him up to the 
rising generation as a modern Dick Whit- 
tington, and reverencing him extremely as 
one who had shed glory on his native town. 
Even Elizabeth had conceived a great notion 
of Peter Ascott. When she saw this little 
fat man, coarse and common-looking in 
spite of his good clothes and diamond ring, 
and in manner a curious mixture of pom- 
posity and awkwardness, she laughed to her- 
self, thinking what a very uninteresting in- 
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dividual it was about whom Stowbury had 
told so many interesting stories. 

However, she went up to inform Miss Se- 
lina, and prevent her making her appearance 
before him in the usual Sunday deshabille 
in which she indulged when no visitors were 
expected. 

After the first awkwardness, Mr. Peter 
Ascott became quite at his ease with Miss 
Leaf. He began to talk—not of Stowbury, 
that was tacitly ignored by both—but of 
London, and then of “ my house in Russell 
Square,” “ my carriage,” “ my servants,”— 
the inconvenience of keeping coachmen who 
would drink, and footmen who would not 
clean the plate properly; ending by what 
was a favorite moral axiom of his, that 
“ wealth and position are heavy responsibili- 
ties.” 

He himself seemed, however, not to have 
been quite overwhelmed by them; he was 
fat and flourishing—with an acuteness and 
power in the upper half of his face which 
accounted for his having attained his present 
position. The lower half—somehow Miss 
Leaf did not like it, she hardly knew why, 
though a physiognomist might have known. 
For Peter Ascott had the under-hanging, 
obstinate, sensual lip, the large throat—bull- 
necked, as it has been called; indications of 
that essentially coarse nature which may be 
born with the nobleman as with the clown; 
which no education can refine, and no talent, 
though it may co-exist with it, can ever en- 
tirely remove. He reminded one, perforce, 
of the rough old proverb: “ You can’t make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

Still, Mr. Ascott was not a bad man, 
though something deeper than his glorious 
indifference to grammar, and his dropped h’s 
—which, to steal some one’s joke, might 
have been swept up in bushels from Miss 
Leaf’s parlor—made it impossible for him 
ever to be, by any culture whatever, a gen- 
tleman. * ¥e 

They talked of Ascott, as being the most 
convenient mutual subject; and Miss Leaf 
expressed the gratitude which her nephew 
felt, and she earnestly hoped would ever 
show, towards his kind godfather. 

Mr. Ascott looked pleased. 

“Um—yes, Ascott’s not a bad fellow—be- 
lieve he means well: but weak, ma’am, I’m 
afraid he’s weak. Knows nothing of busi- 
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ness— has no business habits whatever. 
However, we must make the best of him; I 
don’t repent anything I’ve done for him.” 

“T hope not,” said Miss Leaf, gravely. 

And then there ensued an uncomfortable 
pause, which was happily broken by the 
opening of the door, and the sweeping in of 
a large, goodly figure. 

“ My sister, Mr. Ascott; my sister Selina.” 

The little stout man actually started, and, 
as he bowed, blushed up to the eyes. 

Miss Selina was, as I have stated, the 
beauty of the family, and had once been an 
acknowledged Stowbury belle. Even now, 
though nigh upon forty, when carefully and 
becomingly dressed, her tall figure, and her 
well-featured, feir complexioned, unwrinkled 
face, made her still appear a very person- 
able woman. At any rate, she was not faded 
enough, nor the city magnate’s heart cold 
enough, to prevent a sudden revival of the 
vision which—in what now seemed an al- 
most antediluvian stage of existence—had 
dazzled, Sunday after Sunday, the eyes of 
the grocer’s lad. If there is one pure spot 
in a man’s heart—even the very worldliest 
of men—it is usually his boyish first love. 

So Peter Ascott looked hard at Miss Se- 
lina, then into his hat, then, as good luck 
would have it, out of the window, where he 
caught sight of his carriage and horses. 
These revived his spirits, and made him 
recognize what he was—Mr. Ascott of Rus- 
sell Square, addressing himself in the char- 
acter of a benevolent patron to the fallen 
Leaf family. 

“ Glad to see you, miss. Long time since 
we met—neither of us so young as we have 
been—but you do wear well, I must. say.” 

Miss Selina drew back; she was within 
an inch of being highly offended, when she 
too happened to catch a glimpse of the car- 
riage and horses. So she sat down and en- 
tered into conversation with him; and, when 
she liked, nobody could be more polite and 
agreeable than Miss Selina. 

So it happened that the handsome equi- 
page crawled round and round the Crescent, 
or stood pawing the silent Sunday street be- 
fore No. 15, for very nearly an hour, even 
till Hilary came home. 

It was vexatious to have to make excuses 
for Ascott; particularly as his godfather 
said with a laugh that ‘‘ young fellows would 
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see the lad till midnight, or till to-morrow 
morning. 

But though in this, and other things, he 
somewhat annoyed the ladies from Stuw- 
bury, no one could say he was not civil to 
them—exceedingly civil. He offered them 
Botanical Garden tickets—Zodlogical Gar- 
den tickets ; he even, after some meditation 
and knitting of his shaggy gray eyebrows, 
bolted out an invitation for the whole family 
to dinner at Russell Square the following 
Sunday. 

“T always give my dinners on Sunday. 
I’ve no time any other day,” said he, when 
Miss Leaf gently hesitated. ‘Come or not, 
just as you like.” 

Miss Selina, to whom the remark was 
chiefly addressed, bowed the most gracious 
acceptance. 

The visitor took very little notice of Miss 
Hilary. Probably, if asked, he would have 
described her as a small, shabbily dressed 
person, looking very like a governess. In- 
deed, the fact of her governess-ship seemed 
suddenly to recur to him; he asked her if 
she meant to set up another school, and be- 
ing informed that she rather wished private 
pupils, promised largely that she should 
have the full benefit of his “ patronage” 
among his friends. Then he departed, leay- 
ing a message for Ascott to call next day, 
as he wished to speak to him. 

‘For you must be aware, Miss Leaf, that 
though your nephew’s allowance is nothing 


income—still, when it comes year after year, 
and no chance of his shifting for himself, the 
most benevolent man in the world feels in- 
clined to stop the supplies. Not that I shall 
do that—at least not immediately: he is a 
fine young fellow, whom I’m rather proud 
to have helped a step up the ladder, and I’ve 
a great respect”—here he bowed to Miss 
Selina—* a great respect for your family. 
Still there must come a time when I shall be 
obliged to shut up my purse-strings. You 
understand, ma’am ?” 

“T do,” Miss Leaf answered, trying to 
speak with dignity, and yet patience, for she 
saw Hilary’s face beginning to flame. “And 
I trust, Mr. Ascott, my nephew will soon 
cease to be an expense to you. It was your 
own voluntary kindness that brought it upon 





be young fellows,” they needn’t expect to 


yourself, and I hope you have not found, 
never will find, either him or us ungrateful.” 





—a mere drop in the bucket out of my large - 
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“ Oh, as to that, ma’am, I don’t look for 
gratitude. Still, if Ascott does work his 
way into a good position—and he’ll be the 
first of his family that ever did, I reckon— 
but I beg your pardon, Miss Leaf. Ladies, 
Tl bid you good-day. Will your servant 
call my carriage ? ” 

The instant he was gone, Hilary burst 
forth,— 

“If I were Ascott, I’d rather starve in a 
garret, break stones in the high-road, or buy 
a broom and sweep a crossing, than I’d be 
dependent on this man, this pompous, purse- 
proud, illiterate fool!” 

“No, not a fool,” reproved Johanna. 
«‘ An acute, clear-headed, nor, I think, bad- 
hearted man. Coarse and common, cer- 
tainly; but if we were to hate everything 
coarse or common, we should find plenty to 
hate. Besides, though he does his kindness 
in an unpleasant way, think how very, very 
kind he has been to Ascott.” 

“Johanna, I think you would find a good 
word for the de’il himself, as we used to say,” 
cried Hilary, laughing. ‘“ Well, Selina, and 
what is your opinion of our stout friend?” 

Miss Selina, bridling a little, declared 


that she did not see so much to complain of 


in Mr. Ascott. He was not educated cer- 
tainly, but he was a most respectable person. 
And his calling upon them so soon was most 
civil and attentive. She thought, consider- 
ing his present position, they should forget 
—indeed, as Christians they were bound to 
forget—that he was once their grocer’s boy, 
and go to dine with him next Sunday. 

“For my part, I shall go, though it is 
Sunday. I consider it quite a religious duty 
—my duty towards my neighbor.” 

“ Which is to love him as yourself. I am 
sure, Selina, I have no objection. It would 
be a grand romantic wind-up to the story 
which Stowbury used to tell—of how the 
*prentice boy stared his eyes out at the beau- 
tiful young lady ; and you would get the ad- 
vantage of ‘my house in Russell Square,’ 
‘my carriage and servants,’ and be able to 
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elevate your whole family. Do, now! set 
your cap at Peter Ascott.” 

Here Hilary, breaking out into one of her 
childish fits of irrepressible laughter, was 
startled to see Selina’s face in one blaze of 
indignation. 

“Hold your tongue, you silly chit, and 
don’t chatter about things you don’t under- 
stand.” 

And she swept majestically from the 
room. : 

“What have I done? Why, she is really 
vexed. If I had thought she would have 
taken it in earnest, I would never have said 
a word.” 

But Miss Selina’s fits of annoyance were 
so common, that the sisters rarely troubled 
themselves long on the matter. And when, 
at tea-time, she came down in the best of 
spirits, they met her half-way, as they al- 
ways did, thankful for these brief calms in 
the family atmosphere, which never lasted 
too long. 

It was a somewhat heavy evening. They 
waited supper till after ten; and yet Ascott 
did not appear. Miss Leaf read the chapter 
as usual; and Elizabeth was sent to bed, 
but still no sign of the absentee. 

“JT will sit up for him. He cannot be 
many minutes now,” said his Aunt Hilary, 
and settled herself in the solitary parlor, 
which one candle and no fire made as cheer- 
less as could possibly be. 

There she waited till midnight, before the 
young man camein. Perhaps he was struck 
with compunction by her weary white face— 
by her silent lighting of his candle, for he 
made her a thousand apologies. 

“‘*Pon my honor, Aunt Hilary, I’ll never 
keep you up so late again. Poor dear 
auntie, how tired she looks!” and he kissed 
her affectionately. ‘But if you were a 
young fellow, and got among other young 
fellows, and they over-persuaded you.” 

‘You should learn to say, No.” 

“Ah”—with a sigh, “so I ought, if I 





were as good as my Aunt Hilary.” 








From The London Review. 
THE LUGGIE.* 

Tus little volume derives its main inter- 
est and pathos from the biography with 
which it opens. Never is the rule which 
enjoins respectful mention of the dead more 
strictly applicable than in the case of those 
whose very abilities are akin to disease, 
whose energetic spirits and daring designs 
over-tax and imperil a feeble frame, and 
who are cut off in the midst of some ambitious 
endeavor, before experience has taught them 
the real nature of their powers, or criticism 
pruned away the too luxuriant growth of a 
youthful imagination. Genius, courage, an 
enterprising temperament, and a resolute 
. will, must have secured for David Gray, had 
his life reached its natural limits, an honora- 
ble position among the writers of his age. 
He died, however, while still a mere boy, 
and the few verses which he has left behind 
him must be regarded less as finished pieces 
of literary workmanship than as the first 
rude essays of a really poetical nature, 
goaded into exertion by the consciousness 
of strength, seizing with avidity on the ma- 
terial which most readily presented itself 
for composition, forcing its way against dif- 
ficulties and discouragements, which would 
have crushed a less determined purpose, and 
struck down by death at the very outset of 
a career, of which the earliest and most 
difficult stages had just been successfully 
achieved. The deep melancholy which 
breathes in almost every line of Gray’s poems 
is natural enough in a man who, longing for 
reputation, and instinct with energy, found 
his bodily powers daily decreasing, and a 
fatal disease coming slowly but surely upon 
him. It is natural, too, that a clever lad, 
born of laboring parents in a Scotch cottage, 
and deprived of most of those educational 
appliances by which men are able to gauge 
their powers, should often use language 
which good sense, humility, and refinement 
would alike condemn. Sucha man is almost 
certain to miscalculate his resources. He is 
conscious of tastes, sentiments, and wishes, 
to which those amongst whom he lives are 
perfect strangers ; he is certain that he can 
rise, but to what precise point neither he nor 
his instructors can say. He has great aspi- 
rations, and magnificent schemes, which, 


* The Luggie and other Poems. By David 
Gray. Macmiilanand Co. 1862. 
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until they are justified by success, sound 
simply vain and ridiculous. He has a lofty 
idea, which he knows not how to realize, 
“Such minds,” says Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
in an introduction with which he has pref- 
aced the work, “feel themselves to be, as 
it were, exceptional creatures in the moral 
world in which they happen to be placed ; 
and it is as unreasonable to expect from 
them a just appreciation of their own powers, 
as it would be to require an accurate notion 
of distance from a being freshly gifted with 
sight.” When David Gray accordingly 
talked of being buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and ranged himself with the leaders of 
English literature, the foolish bombast 
should be regarded rather with pity and 
consideration than with the sarcasm which 
it at first sight seems to merit. Such friendly 
consideration the young poet was fortunate 
enough to find. During the latter portion 
of his boyhood he supported himself by tui- 
tion, and contrived at the same time to 
attend the lectures of the Glasgow Univer- 
sity. For some time he seems to have 
thought of the Church as a profession, but 
his tastes soon drew him towards purely 
literary pursuits. Scotch theology has little 
to attract a sentimentalist, and some verses 
written later in life attest the young poet’s 
distaste for the controversial metaphysics 
with which religion north of the Tweed 
seems so inseparably allied. 

‘From this entangling labyrinthine maze 

Of doctrine, creed, and theory; from vague, 

Vain speculations ; the detested plague 

Of spiritual pride, and vile affrays 

Sectarian,—good Lord, deliver me.” 

He had several good advisers, but his 
means were feeble, and he began to feel the 
necessity of a patron; he applied accord- 
ingly, with characteristic eccentricity, to Mr. 
Sydney Dobell, who appears to have been 
struck with his productions, and to have 
given him the “ precious balms” of some 
very sound and not particularly flattering 
criticism. Gray’s inordinate vanity was 
soon rebuked: ‘TI tell you,” he said, “ that 
if I live, my name and fame shall be second 
to few of any age, and to none of my own.” 
Mr. Dobell replied with a letter of which 
the words “ mad,” “drunk,” “ idiot,” and 
“saddest paroxysm,” alone remain to us, 
and they are sufficient to assure us of the 





nature of its contents. Gray instantly 
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assumed an humbler attitude, explained away 
his boastful language, and Mr. Dobell began 
to be encouraging. Livelihood in Scotland 
was meantime a matter of difficulty, and, in 
the spring of 1860, Gray and another young 
writer started suddenly for London. Here 
the usual disappointments awaited him. He 
began that painful and discouraging search 
for employment which has tried the spirits 
of so many a literary aspirant. Gray, how- 
ever, refused to despair, and fortune threw 
a good friend in his way. Mr. Monckton 
Milnes heard the young man’s story, read 
his verses, convinced himself of his powers, 
and determined to assist him. Mr. Gray’s 
biographer has retaliated by describing Mr. 
Milnes as “ occupying a place among those 
who add the grace of letters to the dignity 
of statesmanship,” and by other unctuous 
expressions of compliment, which, in a book 
prefaced by Mr. Milnes himself, it would 
have been perhaps more graceful to omit. 
Neither advice, however, nor assistance 
could avail against the enemy, whose ap- 
proach, before many weeks, became alarm- 
ingly perceptible. A violent cold was suc; 
ceeded by distinct pulmonary disease, and 
medical opinions only confirmed the alarm 
which Gray and his friends had begun to feel. 
The remainder of his life is merely the 
familiar melancholy story of hopes against 
hope, fruitless experiments, the weary rest- 
lessness of compulsory inactivity, the slow 
but certain ebb of strength, that invest con- 
sumptive maladies with so especial a melan- 
choly. Some of the most touching of Gray’s 
poems were written with a view to his rap- 
idly approaching end, and of the ruined 
hopes which it entailed :— 


“Ts it not sad—is it not sad—my heart, 
To smother young ambition, and depart 
Unhonored and unwilling, like Death’s slave ? 
No rare immortal remnant of my thoughts, 
Embalms my life: no poem firmly reared 
Against the shock of time, facts feared, 


And all my life’s progression brought to 
naught.” 


The same idea is still more elaborated in 
another sonnet :— 


° r . “T must die! 
Poor meagre life is mine, meagre and poor, 
Rather a piece of childhood thrown away, 
An adumbration faint; the overture 
To stifled music, year that ends in May, 
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The sweet beginning of a tale unknown, 

A dream unspoken, promise unfulfilled, 
A morning with no noon, a rose unblown, 

All its deep rich vermilion crushed and killed 
I’ th’ bud by frost.” 


Gray had come home to die, and, though 
a Scotch winter is, of course, unfavorable 
for a pulmonary malady, his friends agreed 
that the evils of any other residence would 
be too serious to encounter. He began to 
long for spring with all the natural impa- 
tience of an invalid :— 


“©O winter! wilt thou never, never go; 
O summer! but I weary for thy coming, 
Longing once more to hear the Luggie flow, 
And frugal bees industriously humming. 
Now the east wind diseases the infirm, 
And I must crouch in corners from rough 
weather——” 


Meantime, feeling his days numbered, he 
began to press eagerly for the publication 
of his work. Several of his friends inter- 
ested themselves about it, and the day be- 
fore his death a portion of it reached him. 
He said that it was “ good news,” and ac- 
cepted it for his appearance in print as the 
realization of all his hopes. His friends do 
not seem to have felt the same anxiety 
with grateful fervor, and Mr. Dobell seems 
to have actually discouraged it. The pres- 
ent poems present, however, such unmistak- 
able evidence of ability that, with all their 
imperfections, they deserve preservation. 
Thomson and Wordsworth appear to be the 
models which most attracted the young 
writer’s fancy, and upon which he endeay- 
ored to form his own style. His principal 
poem on “ The Luggie,” a stream on whose 
banks he lived, contains several descriptions 
of rural scenery which show that he stud- 
ied both his masters to good effect. There 
is an account of a ploughing match, and of 
an expedition undertaken by the poet and a 
friend to court two neighboring beauties, 
which are remarkably graphic and spirited. 
He had a quick eye for little natural details, 
and his careful observation gives a great air 
of truthfulness to his country scenes. A 
long description of a snow fall is extremely 
good in this respect :— 


“Softly, with delicate softness—as the light 
Quickens the undawned east—and silently— 
With definite silence—as the stealing dawn 
Dapples the floating clouds, slow fall, slow fall, 
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With indecisive motion eddying down, 

The white-winged flakes, calm as the sleep of 
sound, 

Dim as a dream.” 





Here, again, is a careful painting of a win- 
ter evening :— 


- « « When the shortened day 
Dejected dies in the low streaky west, 

The rising moon displays a cold blue night, 
And keen as steel the east wind sprinkles ice. 
Thicker than bees about the waxing moon 
Gather the punctual stars : huge, whitened hills 
Rise glimmering to the blue verge of the night, 
Ghostlike, and striped with narrow glens of firs 
Black-waving solemn.” 


A single passage in David Gray’s writings 
assures that he had a full share of animal 
sensibility, and that, had a chastened taste 
and pure feeling not guided his pencil, he 
could easily have delineated any of those 
lower phases of passion with which amatory 
poets are frequently content. His mind, 
however, seems to have been singularly pure 
and delicate, and if his intercourse with his 
friends sometimes displays him as self-con- 
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ceited or over-aspiring, it attracts us by the 
uniform honor, refinement, and simplicity 
which characterized every phase of his 
career. Once, when he wanders further 
than usual into the region of material 
pleasures, he checks himself as if conscious 
of approaching danger, and resolves in the 
language of a noble passion, to regard 
physical charms as the mere expression of 
a moral loveliness :— 


“ And as the rose, that opens to the sun 
Its downy leaves, scents sweetest at the core, 
So all thy loveliness is but the robe 
That clothes a maiden chastity of soul.” 


Such is not the language of a disordered, 
gross, or intemperate attachment; and it is 
not among the least of Gray’s claims to our 
regard, that, writing at an age when extray- 
agant language or conduct would meet with 
the readiest excuse, he has left behind him 
no line that offends against the dictates of 
the strictest good taste or the most delicate 
sobriety. 





Snootine Srars.—M Quételet has lately 
read some instructive observations on the ori- 
gin of shooting stars before the Brussels Acad- 
emy. Formerly the illustrious secretary of the 
Belgian Academy believed that these so-called 
meteors were external to the earth’s atmos- 
phere and were projected from lunar volcanoes ; 
now he is inclined to an opinion which makes 
these shooting stars a meteoric phenomenon 
difficult to reconcile with the received ideas of 
the weight and nature of our atmosphere. Mr. 
Ed. Herrick, of New Haven (U.S.), on the 
contrary, does not hesitate to admit that these, 
the bolides and aerolites, are of an astronomi- 
cal nature, identical in their origin, but varia- 
ble in their chemical constitution and modes of 
aggregation. He does not consider it likely 
that the shooting stars exercise any influence on 
the climate of our globe, as the collective num- 
ber of them seen every day in our atmosphere, 
with the naked eye, probably exceeds two mil- 
lions.—London Review. 





Persecution OF Mr. PEaBopy.—Mr. Pea- 
body is literally persecuted with beggars. His 
noble deed of charity to the poor of London has 
sent a thrill through the ranks of the unfortu- 





nate, and the whole army of needy, dissolute, 
improvident, and rapacious people—deserving 
and undeserving alike—throng around the man, 
and deafen him with their clamor for gifts. His 
privacy is invaded, his business interrupted, his 
peace disturbed, his very means of enjoying life 
and doing good made, in some measure, a dis- 
comfort to him; he is the well-fed and well-dis- 
posed house dog, who fell into the company of 
a pack of hungry wolves, and the howling of 
the pack warns him that he is to be torn to 
pieces. The only means of replying to appli- 
cants for charitable assistance is by a printed 
circular, in which Mr. Peabody says, ‘ The 
immense number of letters daily arriving at his 
address renders it difficult for him to read them 
even partially; and a written reply to each 
would take up the time of adozen persons. To 
those who ask pecuniary relief Mr. Peabody will 
say that if his means would allow him to assist 
all in adversity nothing would give him more 
pleasure; but as they are not, applicants must 
take the will for the deed. To give one-tenth 
that ask would deprive Mr. Peabody of the 
means of support in one month.” We venture 
to say that this is the most curious of all the 
curiosities of benevolence, and we do earnestly 
hope there will be no occasion to inscribe on 
Mr. Peabody’s tomb the short epitaph, “* Wor- 
ried to death.” —City Press (London). 
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From The Spectator. cultivation were equal to those of Mrs. 
MADAME DE MORNAY.* | Hutchinson ; but, by what she has written, 
Tuts notice of a very remarkable French Madame de Mornay strongly excites our de- 
nate Stacks rg ee eae on 
t is a reprint of a iscours » cour- 
Adolphe Scheffer, brother of the two este. | ageous and faithful in affection ; truly relig- 
brated bight reid “ Henri Schef- | — alier ae yr tes — 
fer. It was drawn up for reading at a meet- | > A : 
ing of L’Assemblée Générale de la Société truthful in all her aims. In the memoir of 
de V’Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais, her husband, drawn up for the use of her 
1854. It is brief and very incomplete, hav- , only son, there is a marked absence of ego- 
ing more the character of an eloge than of a a Ee ather’s a — se in 
memoir. Of course, what it tells of Madame W41ch Ve Mornay conducted himself in vari- 
de Mornay is, so far as it goes, indisputably | \ Siereniiiemenae - a a her. 
true; but it says nothing but what must be | oo on "She . ge 6 lize 
familiar to very cursory readers ; it gives us | ef a Cothati sf se ae ——— 
pel tonkies of et be b i — | Mons. de la Bore who held honorable ap- 
utiful attempts to make a home for her hus- “*9"S- + eatin: 
band wherever his employments called him ; a - oem ‘oa the = of her 
hh iptepeg ag ages 
the birth of her children, one of whom, born | , age i 
in London, was named after Queen Eliza-| comune cman ak Sem 
beth by her special desire, and had Sir) ’ ’ ’ 
Philip Sel Yor godfather ; it does not) likewise a reformer, but was left a widow, 
once mention her faithful friendship for the | With one daughter, in 1569, when only nine- 
ey eee ecg ponte ep arta etna 
his last illness at Antwerp and it makes no | id P h h e. Seth ot tensa 
allusion to her characteristic difference with know older than hersell. Both of them ha 
the Consistoire at Montauban. There exist, narrowly escaped nen on = day - - 
we feel persuaded, materials for a far more | Bartholomew, both being in ee m 
extended and interesting account of Madame | tar atten teat a. sh a 
= a a = st oe \ of rs, Aimar party and some of the best 
rasbeang ach ‘ae f — eee lof the Catholic, both were happily spared 
t " ’ 
all in the hands of one of the descendants for long, useful, and consistent servie, 
of Duplessis Mornay (the Marquis J ules de ye re spony — romp my asi 
_ wag. ee ae ee | re ave or cum favor. It is 
t t . | ‘ 
Sislglananiaaaramuaek dant “nae really worth remarking what an abundance 
been published in twelve octavo volumes, of —— a ns ieee in ne records 
in a Paris edition of 1824; and several of Which remain of the fe 0 peannlb igen: 
me Meonag’s tages vache o also well = gc et oe a 
hown. but among those which remain un- | y : 
edited, surely some valuable letters from the Of abstruse a ih — ets and 
pen of his wife might be found which would | t° the eee ni a itr + pies om 
hae apeoni oe Pas agra is see amen: for the closeness with 
Se Oe ee otis Tce a thd ten ‘silhanse-to-the “ech che begat 
— re hyp Bera oe ge | on herself in no instance wasting unneces- 
Hutchinson), Behins i Medane de Mornay, | sary words, though there is abundant proof 
we think, intellectually if not morally. We of the pots and er eet oe 
do not suppose her mental powers or their f her feelings. Her sojourn — 


* . ; during her husband’s first embassy to the 
beleste. Per Atoiohe Behe yp ay ae ‘court of Elizabeth from that of Navarre ex- 


liez. tended from about May, 1577, to July, 1578. 
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There her eldest daughter by De Mornay , 
was born, soon after her arrival. Her sec- 
ond, the Elizabeth of whom we have spoken, 
was also born in England just before her de- 
parture for the Low Countries. Of course 
the friendships formed in our country were 
numerous. The daughters of Anthony 
Cooke, the Walsinghams, Philip Sydney, 
and many others, chiefly, if not entirely, 
chosen among the more serious Church 
party, were her intimate friends. After the 
first embassy to England, Madame de Mor- 
nay chiefly lived in Antwerp for some years. 
Here her beloved son, the source of so much 
joy, pride, and sorrow, was born. De Mor- 
nay had again to visit the English court, and 
was employed on business both for the State | 
and the Huguenot cause incessantly. At 
last, wearied by continual absence from, 
home he established hc» in Gascony, where, 
at Montauban, at Nerac, and at La Rochelle, 
they resided for more than four years. The 
reformed religion numbering many friends 
in this part of France, they gave and re- 
ceived sympathy; but it was at Montauban 
that Madame de Mornay, in the absence of 
her husband, became entangled in an annoy- 
ing dispute with the narrowest section of 
the Consistoire, led on by the principal min- 
ister, M. Beraut. According to a contem- 
porary account, this minister had already 
signalized himself, and troubled the Church 
at Montauban by an exaggerated application 
of one of the acts of the National Synod 
against extravagant dress; and Madame de 





Mornay, who had passed unscathed through 
the religious ordeals of England, the Low 
Countries, and other places, had the misfor- 
tune to displease this scrupulous man by the 
manner of dressing her hair. In his high in- 
dignation, and abetted by others of his party, 
he refused, not to her only but to all the 
members of her family, servants included, 
tickets for the Holy Sacrament. He de- 
clined to examine their spiritual fitness, and 
put them practically under the ban of the 
Church. A paper drawn up, if not by Ma- 
dame de Mornay, at least under her direc- 
tion (which may be found in the second vol- 
ume of the (uvres, edition of 1824), details 
the particulars of this affair. A high-spirited 
and probably a tenacious woman, she did 
not choose to alter her style of dress in 





obedience to the commands of a minister or 
a small section of the Church. “I declare 
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before God,” she says, “that I esteem this 
matter of the hair of no value, and that if 
I believed there was any authoritative com- 
mand I would obey directly.” She objects 
to the imitation of the worst point in the 
Romish Church—that of setting up the au- 
thority of the priest instead of God’s com- 
mands. The end of it was that, being un- 
able to obtain admission to the Sacrament 
at Montauban, and determided not to yield 
the point, she went to another church and 
ministers at about three leagues distant, and 
was there received willingly. 

Some light is let upon character by an in- 
cident like this. Madame de Mornay, re- 
vered and beloved as she was by her family 
and intimate friends, had a decision and a 
talent for independent management which 
could not always make her agreeable in the 
less intimate intercourse of life. We can- 
not penetrate the mysteries of manner; we 
have not her own letters, as we have those 
of Lady Anne Bacon, the widow of Sir Nic- 
olas, before us, or we might find some points 
of resemblance, in the midst of her occupa- 
tion in much larger matters. ‘ Uncompro- 
mising ” is the word we are inclined to use 
with reference to both these gifted women, 
while both, in things great and little, seem 
to have loved power. It would not be his- 
torically just if we were to suppress the fact 
of Madame de Mornay having offended, not 
her minister only, but a younger and prob- 
ably much abler man, in Anthony Bacon, 
the brother of Francis. Residing for atime 
at Montauban, he, of course, was commended 
by Walsingham, and by his mother, Lady 
Bacon, to the good offices of De Mornay and 
his wife, and at first appears to have en- 
joyed their society; but he fancied or be- 
lieved in a project for entangling him in a 
courtship with Mademoiselle Du Pas, the 
daughter by her first marriage of Madame 
de Mornay. It is our belief, derived from 
all we read of young Anthony, that he was 
much to be trusted in all matters of state- 
craft, and that he had no desire to falsify or 
misrepresent a case; but that he was irrita- 
ble, unhealthy, intensely jeal.us of his inde- 
pendence, particularly disinclined to mar- 
riage, which was often pressed upon him by 
his mother in vain—that he was extravagant 
also, and would resent any attempt to curb 
him in the matter of expense; perhaps he 
was also by no means smitten with the rigid 
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life of the Huguenots. However it might | 


be, he certainly turned against Madame de 
Mornay, and whether from his own pique, 
or more sensible reasons, took the part of 
her minister. It may be and probably was 
the old story of a clever managing matron 
failing in her attempt to fulfil the wishes of 
his own maternal-friends, and giving rise to 
a bitter feeling in a young man’s mind. It 
is just the case, in fact, in which we think 
Lucy Hutchinson, with her greater lightness 
of spirit, her brilliancy, and general aptitude 
for sympathy, would have succeeded where 
Madame de Mornay failed. But we always 
feel we have got into a higher court, and to 
a more severe standard of judgment, when 
we turn to the grave Frenchwoman. 

This brings us to the subject of her ma- 
ternal relations. There seems to have been 
nothing injudicious in her domestic rule. 
The manner in which her daughters cling to 
her in affliction, and the constant confidence 
of her only son, prove this irresistibly. He 
was nobly endowed by nature and education. 
His mother’s last words, in writing of him 
after his early, chivalrous end, are these, 
“It is almost beyond belief how every- 
where where he has lived he is regretted ; 
so completely was his ready, obliging tem- 
per, offensive to no one, recognized even in 
his short life — nearly indeed from infancy. 
It seems as if all this should soften our sor- 
rows—yet they are as yet increased thereby 

. . For a long time,” she adds (after 
hearing of the event which took place in a 
most gallant enterprise of young De Mor- 
nay at Gueldres), ‘‘ we scarcely knew what 
to say to each other. Next to God he was 
ever in our thoughts and words. Our daugh- 
ters happily married and sent from us, not 
without grief, he alone remained, andin him 
all our lines met.” This touching lamenta- 
tion for a blow which soon after terminated 
her own enfeebled existence is a part of the 
conclusion of her memoir of his father. 
“ And here,” she says, “ it is proper that 
this, my book, should end,—with him, as it 
was only undertaken for him; to describe 
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to him our pilgrimage in this life, since it 
has pleased God that his own has been more 
speedily and more happily closed—so well, 
indeed, that if I did not dread the grief of 
M. Duplessis, who, in proportion to the in- 
crease of my sorrow has given me more and 
more of his affection, it would weary me ex- 
tremely to survive him.” 

She received the fatal news on the 24th 
of November, 1605, and died on the 15th of 
May in the following year. The 7th of that 
month found her performing her religious 
duties in the Church of Saumur ; and though 
looking the picture of woe, it was not deemed 
that her end was so near. 

De Mornay survived her for seventeen years. 
It is painful to think that the church built 
by his wife, and in which her body and that 
of her son were interred, was assailed long 
before his own death by the renewed hostil- 
ity of the Catholic party, which obliged the 
aged man to frame a codicil to his will, di- 
recting that their remains and his own 
should be transferred to another burial-place 
near his own Chateau de la Forrest in Poic- 
tou, and “ there,” he adds, “I desire to be 
placed with them, and with any of my fam- 
ily who may also wish it, all with the least 
possible parade, to wait there together for 
the blessed Resurrection.” 

How quickly after that period (1623) did 
the darkest clouds of religious persecution 
almost that ever shrouded a country in 
gloom gather over that sad land of France! 
Who could have foreseen that a granddaugh- 
ter of De Mornay’s old companion in arms, 
Agrippa d’Aubigny, was to be the bitterest 
of the foes of their faith! But was not even 
a Condé among those who broke up their 
places of worship, forbade their ministers 
even to live as ministers, and hunted their 
women and children from rock to rock in 
the “desert,” where alone they could at- 
tempt to meet? So the “lost leaders ” of 
a great cause sometimes turn into its most 
implacable foes, and so does worldliness eat 
out the heart of what is noblest among men ! 
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From The Spectator. 

THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF 

WALES. 

TuE fortunate heir to the English crown 
is, in one respect, the most unfortunate man 
of the age. His royal highness Prince Al- 
bert Edward of Great Britain is young, ac- 


Sharpest in outline and best fenced off is the 
topmost division, comprising the various 
| members of the royal families of Europe. It 
is laid dowa as a law, more stringent than 
‘any in the Codex Justinianus, that all these 
| members are ebenbiirtigs, or equal by right 
of birth, whatever may be their political or 





complished, well looking, thoroughly well | other position. Thus, the Czar of all the 
educated, generally beloved, and in the pro- | Russias, who rules a territory of nearly eight 
spective possession of one of the most glit- | millions of square miles, being one-seventh 
tering diadems in the world; and yet, in the of the land of the whole earth, stands, ac- 
plenitude of all these earthly and heavenly | cording to the Almanach de Gotha, exactly 
gifts, can only select his partner through life | on the same level with the sovereign prince 
from among seven fair damsels. Tom | of Lichtenstein, whose realm extends over a 
Brown, the city clerk, who tries to be a gen- | few bogs in the Tyrolese mountains, and 
tleman upon sixty pounds a year, would not | who furnishes seventeen men and a drum- 


tolerate for a moment the idea of having his | 


matrimonial horizon narrowed to such di- 


mensions ; nor would even John Styles, the | 
plowman, who works for board wages six | 


days in the week, and on the seventh courts 
all the girls of the parish, bear the restric- 


think themselves hardly used if, in this era 
of liberty, when locomotion is cheap and 


mer to the army of the German Confedera- 
‘tion. So well, however, is the Codex of 
Gotha acknowledged among the royal class, 
that the great Czar never for a moment hes- 


_itates to recognize the little prince, and all 
his little kith and kin, as ebenbiirtig ; and 
tion. Both Tom and John would certainly | 


should the youngest son of Lichtenstein de- 
mand the hand of the autocrat’s only daugh- 


ter, the offer would not in the least be held 


girls are plenty as blackberries, they should | presumptuous, but perfectly en régle. In 
not be allowed to pick their spouses, at least, | epistolary intercourse, the Czar addresses 
among a hundred fair ones, so as to be able | the prince as “ Monsieur mon frére,” and in 
to thoroughly investigate the comparative every other respect the brotherhood is car- 
merits of black and blue eyes, plump and ried into the smallest item of royal etiquette. 
slender forms. They would feel aggrieved But great as is the equality on the high table- 
the more, as they are fully aware that the|land of royalty, immense also is the gulf 
human flower-garden through which they | which severs it from the terrace below, con- 
are roving has far more than a hundred | taining the second division of Gotha human- 
queens-of-hearts, being practically of almost | ity. There are barons in Hungary and Bo- 
unlimited dimensions, and expanding with | hemia a thousand times as rich and powerful 
every step downwards in the social scale. It as the sovereign prince of Lichtenstein, but 
is only on the pinnacle of the pyramid that | woe to them if they should aspire to the 
the space is contracted until, as.in the case hand of one of Lichtenstein’s daughters! 
of a live prince of the blood royal, the mat- An ignominious refusal would be the least 
rimonial field is circumscribed by the fatal for them to expect in return for such impu- 
number Seven, The land on this elevated dent daring; and, even should they succeed 
ground is measured out and registered by a in their matrimonial aspirations, the dread- 
royal Doomsday-book more formidable than | ful Almanach would brand the union as 
the one preserved at the Chapter-house of |“ morganatic.” Equally detestable, from 
Westminster Abbey. The book is well | the Gotha standpoint, yet on the whole at- 
known and deeply reverenced as the Alma- | tended with lesser punishment, are breaches 
nach de Gotha. of the barrier separating the class of nobles 


The great modern Doomsday-book, the | from the vulgar herd, which are held up to 
Almanach de Gotha, divides all mankind— | public scorn under the name of mésalliances. 
and womankind, of course—into the three | But the law, in this point, has lost much of 
classes of princes, nobles, and plebeians. | its rigor of late, and the execution of it is 
The boundary between each of these classes, | found to be attended with great difficulties. 
is laid down and most markedly and dis- |The more serious, therefore, has been the 
tinctly making trespass all but impossible. | attention directed by the Almanach to the 
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royal class, and in order that contamination 
should become quite impossible the name of, 
every member is carefully registered, to- 
gether with all particulars, and published 
annually forth to the world. It is in this 
list, and nowhere else on the habitable globe, 
that his royal highness the Prince of Wales 
must look for a wife. 

The catalogue of princes and princesses 
is a tolerably long one, extending over near 
a hundred pages of the royal Doomsday- | 
book; and it seems rather extraordinary 
that there should be no more than seven 
fair ones in the list eligible for the selection 
of the heir-apparent to the crown of Eng- 
land. The fact is owing to some general 
and some particular causes. There are 
about eight hundred members of royalty in 
Europe, all ebenbiirtig and legitimate ; but 
the vast majority of them are in the sere 
and yellow leaf, past marrying and being 
married. Like English law lords and bish- 
ops, princes and princesses, as a rule, attain 
to a good old age, far above the average of 
vulgar humanity. The King of Wurtem- 
burg, the Landgraf of Hesse-Hombfrg, and 
several other members of reigning families, 
are past eighty ; the Duke of Saxe-Meinin- 
gen has sat on the throne for nigh sixty 
years ; the Prince of Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt has ruled his happy subjects since 
1807 ; and Fiirst George of Schaumburg- 
Lippe ever since 1787. The greater num- 
ber of sovereigns of Europe and their fami- 
lies are above fifty years of age; and the 
case is not at all rare of four generations 
basking together in the sunny atmosphere 
of a throne. There are two emperors and 
three empresses in Austria, two kings in 
Bavaria, and two queens in Saxony, not to 
speak of a multitude of retired and reign- 
ing sovereigns in the minor realms of the 
world. Many a page of the Almanach de 
Gotha has to be turned over before the eye 
alights, in a maze of venerable sexa, septa, 
and octogenarians, on a name fit to match, 


in point of age, with that of the young, 


heir-expectant of the British Isles. But 
the search becomes still more difficult from 
the fact that it is not only age, but religion 
which has to be looked after. The consort 
whom England wants for her future king, 
must be not merely young and comely, 
and scion of a sovereign princely family, 





but must be, above all, a believer in the 


Protestant faith. But it happens, curiously 
enough that though the majority of Euro- 
pean sovereigns are Protestant—thanks to 
the mosaic constitution of the German 
empire—there are, nevertheless, considera- 
bly more young princes and princesses 
brought up in the Roman Catholic creed, 
than after the tenets of the Reformed 
Church. The Catholic princes, it seems, 
multiply more than their Protestant breth- 
ren, although, as a rule, they do not arrive 
at quite so old an age. The largest of all 
the royal houses of Europe, are the families 
of Hapsburg and of Lichtenstein, ubi supra, 
both Roman Catholic, and including within 
their sacred circle more matrimonial eligi- 
bilities than a dozen ordinary Protestant 
households. The house of Hohenzollern is 
itself far more productive in its two Catho- 
lic branches, of Hechingen and Sigmarin- 
gen, than in the younger line which has 
given kings to Prussia. The handsomest 
and, it is believed, most accomplished 
princess of Europe at the present moment, 
is Furstinn Maria of Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen, born November 17, 1845, and there- 
fore exactly four years younger than the 
Prince of Wales. But, owing to the dif- 
ference of creed, the radiant Furstinn is 
noli-me-tangere to his royal highness. 
Somebody in Russia, where people are 
more accommodating in matrimonial relig- 
ion than in this country, is said already to 
be looking out for this paragon of prin- 
cesses. 

After sifting and distilling the contents 
of the royal Doomsday-book with the ut- 
most care, the sad fact remains at the bot- 
tom, that, as already said, there are rea]ly 
no more than seven eligible ladies in the 
world to whom the eldest son of Queen Vic- 
toria may offer his hand. The list being so 
extremely circumscribed, it seems worth 
while to set forth the names of this galaxy 
of beauteous candidates ‘for the throne of 
Great Britain and the Indies. First on the 
list, according to rank, stands Princess 
Alexandrine of Prussia, born February 1, 
1842, the youngest daughter of Prince Al- 
bert, brother of the king by Princess Mari- 
anne of the Netherlands. It is unfortunate 
for this young princess that from an early 
age she had to be the involuntary spectator 
of domestic dissensions, which ultimately 
led to a judicial divorce of her parents, pro- 
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nounced by judgment of the Consistory of 
Berlin in March, 1849. A happier home 
was that of the second princess on our 
list, Wilhelmina of Wurtemburg, born July 


11, 1844, the daughter of Prince Eugene | 


by a princess of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 
Prince Eugene died some five years ago, 
and his children are known to be all well 
educated; but the formidable Doomsday- 
book reveals that there is much “ morga- 
natic” blood in this family, and the fact 
that the mother of Princess Wilhelmina is 
related to Admiral Sir George Seymour 
would probably act as an obstacle to a 
union with the royal house of Great Britain. 
The third candidate is Princess Anna of 
Hesse, born May 25, 1843, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Duke Charles of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and sister of Prince Ludwig, who lately 
married our own Princess Alice. Little is 
known of this young royal lady; but she 
is said to be very amiable, though not in- 
vested by nature with the “ fatal gift of 
beauty.” Princess Marie of Saxe-Alten- 
burg, youngest daughter of the late Duke 
Edward, by a princess of Reuss-Greiz, is the 
fourth candidate. She was born June 28, 
1845, and her father dying when she was 


only seven years of age; she was brought 


up in great seclusion. The fifth princess in 
the list is Catharine of Oldenburg, born 
September 21, 1846, daughter of Prince 
Peter of Oldenburg, “ doctor honoris juris 
civilis ” of the University of St. Petersburg, 
and President of the Civil and Clerical De- 
partment in the Cabinet of his. majesty 
Alexander II. of Russia. Though probably 
the British public would not much object 
to the doctorate of the father of this royal 
lady, the office in the Czar’s ministry might 
prove a stumbling-block. Princess Augusta 
of Schleswig-Holstein, born February 27, 
1844, the eldest daughter of Prince Fred- 
erick of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg 
Gliicksburg stands sixth on the list. The 
princess is known to be very amiable and of 
charming manners; but her father unfortu- 
nately, is mixed up greatly in that never- 
ending, still-beginning Schleswig-Holstein 
embroglio over which the Teutonic night- 
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mares have been hovering these thirty years 
and longer. With Ireland on our hands, 
and the spirit-rappings of the ghostly 
“Eastern question,” the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein connection certainly appears undesira- 
ble. There then remains only one more 
candidate to complete the list of the sacred 
seven princesses. This last royal lady is the 
one whom rumor points out as the destined 
consort of our future king, Princess Alex- 
andra of Denmark. Her royal highness 
was born December 1, 1844, and is the sec- 
ond child and eldest daughter of Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, heir-expec- 
tant to the throne of Denmark, and of 
Princess Louise of Hesse-Cassel. She is 
described as very accomplished, as well as 
gifted with no inconsiderable share of phys- 
ical beauty, standing second only in the 
latter respect to the far-famed princess 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. The union 
seems desirable in all respects, except the 
one that Prince Christian is as deeply in- 
volved in the Schleswig-Holstein maze as 
his elder brother Frederick. He has shown, 
however, either more wisdom or more am- 
bition by taking the Danish side, and as 
recompense has been elected, in 1853, to be 
the successor of King Frederick VII. The 
friends of Prince Christian assert that he is 
aiming at something far higher than even 
the throne of Denmark, and that it is not 
unlikely he will one day bear on his brow 
the triple crown of a new empire of Scan- 
dinavia, But these are matters not needed 
to recommend fair Princess Alexandra to 
the notice of the British public, though the 
rumor of her selection as the bride of the 
Prince of Wales has already put the diplo- 
macy of one-half of Europe in movement, 
created immense excitement at Berlin and 
St. Petersburg, and caused a panic among 
the Jews of Hamburg, who have been spec- 
ulating in Schleswig-Holstein scrip. Here 
we only ask that our future queen should 
be a Protestant, her husbanel’s own free 
choice, and not entangled with burdensome 
political obligations,—and all these recom- 
mendations, with beauty superadded, seem 
to meet in the princess. 





